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HE officially engrossed and handsomely bound treaties of 
T peace signed by her Highness the Queen Regent of Spain 
on behalf of her august son King Alfonso XIII. and by 

plain every-day Mr. McKinley, President of the American Re- 
public, but with aspirations of founding a colonial empire hav- 
ing been formally exchanged and peace duly proclaimed the 
period of enlistment for which the American volunteer army was 
mustered into service has expired. And also has expired the 
period of obligatory service of those men in the regular army 
who volunteered for the war with Spain and were enlisted under 
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the general order which read that when the war was over they 
would be entitled to discharge upon request. And full forty per 
cent. of our army in the Philippines is made up of volunteer 
organizations, while of the regulars in the islands a great number 
were enlisted during the early part of the Spanish war and under 
the general order by which the United States agreed to give them 
their discharges if desired at the end of such war. 

So it happens that the obligatory terms of service of a great 
part of our troops in the Philippines have to-day expired. And 
it appears the mass are asking to be sent home and discharged. 
They only ask for what they have a right to insist upon. And 
the President promises that the volunteers will be brought home 
and discharged. Only we must have patience, for troops to take 
their places and transports to bring them home cannot at once be 
gotten to the Philippines. They will get there at the convenience 
of the Administration not before, and present reports indicate 
that the Administration is not greatly exerting itself to make 
provision to bring home the volunteers promptly, that it will be 
next September or later before the repatriation of all the volun- 
teers in the Philippines is an accomplished fact. So there will be 
no immediate compliance with the request of the volunteers that 
they be sent home and discharged even though they have a right 
to insist on compliance with that request. They will be humored 
with promises, have to live on hope deferred. They will be held 
in service in the Philippines because in pursuit of its imperialistic 
policy the Administration has need of them. Press of circum- 
stances makes it impossible to comply with the requests of our 
soldiers in the Philippines for discharge, in service they shall 
be kept yet a while even though their terms of enlistment have 
expired. Circumstances make it necessary, make it impossible 
for the United States to keep its contract with its soldiers. Of 
course. But this press of circumstances can be no surprise to the 
Administration. It must have foreseen its coming months ago and 
Congress made provision for meeting and avoiding it, avoiding it 
so that the United States might keep faith with those who volun- 
teered to fight Spain, most of whom never would have enlisted 
to fight Filipinos, to crush a struggling Republic, rising out of 
the ruins of a monarchical colonial government, in the far East. 
But the Administration failed to make due preparation for the 
avoiding of such press of circumstances. And now in such press 
of circumstances that it should have taken steps to avoid it finds 
excuse for its failure to keep faith with our soldiers, excuse for 
its inability to give the troops in the Philippines and whose terms 
of service have expired the discharges to which they are entitled. 


AND why has the Administration thus failed, failed to take 
the steps to avoid the press of circumstances that now is made 
the excuse for keeping the volunteer regiments in the Philip- 
pines arbitrarily in service, after their terms of enlistment have 
expired? Is it because of a fear that the taking of the neces- 
sary steps thus to avoid would have blown a chill upon the cam- 
paign of the annexationists, chilled the enthusiasm for a colohial 
empire, shaken the popularity of the Administration, raised an 
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outcry against the continued pursuit of the policy to which it 
has tied its fortunes? And these steps necessary to avoid the 
press of circumstances that now holds troops in J,uzon and in 
service who are entitled to discharge, steps that the Administra- 
tion failed to take from fear of loss of popularity, or some other 
cause, fear of raising opposition to the policy of Philippine 
conquest and subjugation at a critical time, what were they? 
The enlistment of more troops, the organization of the two year 
volunteer army of 35,000 men authorized by Congress, the re- 
enlistment of such volunteer organizations serving in the Philip- 
pines as could be prevailed upon to agree to continue in ser- 
vice for a period of six months after the promulgation of 
peace. But these steps were not taken, and so to day the Ad- 
ministration is confronted with an army problem in the Philip- 
pines that it solves by arbitrarily holding in service the volun- 
teer organizations in those islands regardless of their rights or 
wishes, and offers the hollow excuse to the public for this hold- 
ing of the volunteers that it can’t at once get ships to the Philip- 
pines to bring them home, that it must have reasonable time to 
make preparations. It had all last winter and made none. 

Doubtless the taking of these steps would have been un- 
popular, caused the American people to see the seriousness of the 
business into which the Administration was plunging the country. 
Perhaps the new volunteer army for Philippine service would not 
have filled up rapidly, perhaps the volunteer organizations in the 
Philippines would have shown their disapproval of our course in 
the Philippines, their lack of enthusiasm for a war of ‘‘ criminal 
aggression ’’ by refusing to meet the advances made to them for 
re-enlistment, refusing to voluntarily agree to continue in service 
against the Filipinos for six months service after the promulga- 
tion of peace with Spain, Indeed it appears from late mail 
advices that at least several volunteer organizations were ap- 
proached six weeks or so since with a view to determining their 
willingness to continue in service as organizations for a period of six 
months after the expiration of their period of enlistment, namely, 
after the formal promulgation of peace, and that the response was 
distinctly unfavorable. And refusing to voluntarily agree tocon- 
tinue in service for six months after expiration of the terms of 
their enlistment, legally terminated with the promulgation of 
peace, they are held in enforced service, the fact that the period 
for which they enlisted has expired being calmly ignored. 


EARLY in March, a month before the formal promulgation of 
peace, Major-General MacArthur sent this order to General Har- 
rison G. Otis, a general in command of a brigade not to be con- 
founded with Major-General Otis, commander-in-chief of the 
American forces in the Philippines : 


‘It is understood that volunteer organizations will be entitled to dis- 
charge when the treaty between the United States and Spain is ratified 
and the Spanish war proclaimed terminated. Please ascertain on what 
terms organizations in your brigade would continue in service for six 
months, or such time as would be necessary to enable the United States to 
replace them with men brought from home.” 


This order was communicated to the troops of the brigade 
that thejr willingness to re-enlist might be ascertained, and by 
unanimous vote the Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteers, one of the 
regiments of the brigade, declared that it was not with them a 
question of on what terms they would continue in service, that 
they wanted the discharge to which the first part of the order 
said they would be entitled, as they had long understood, when 
the treaty was finally and officially ratified and the end of the 
Spanish war formally proclaimed. 

But the termination of this war has been proclaimed and 
they are refused the discharge ‘‘ to which ’’ wrote General 
MacArthur in general order as late as last March, ‘‘ it is under- 
stood that volunteer organizations will be entitled to . . . when 
. . . the Spanish war is proclaimed terminated,’’ though it is 
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promised that they will be among the first volunteer regiments to 
be sent home when their services can be spared. And other 
regiments are of much the same mind. They refuse to re-enlist 
for a further six months service, though to each man who does 
so is offered a bonus in name of travel pay of over $500. A press 
dispatch tells us that in spite of this bonus, a bonus that would 
bring the pay of the soldier enlisting for six months up to very 
nearly $100 a month, ‘‘ only about 7 per cent. of the volunteers 
who have been offered opportunity to re-enlist will accept.’’ 


Sok say that patriotism demands of the volunteers in the 
Philippines continuity in service so long as there is need for their 
services’ It isa most false idea of patriotism and one that the 
young men desirous of discharge certainly do not share, for 
surely the ninety-three out of every hundred volunteers who 
refuse to re-enlist to carry on the war in the Philippines are not 
lacking in patriotism. If their country would be endangered by 
refusal to re-enlist it would be unpatriotic to refuse. But their 
country is not threatened and cannot be hurt by such refusal. 
All that their refusal to re-enlist can endanger is the policy of 
imperialism. Their refusal may lead to the collapse of imperialism, 
but patriotism does not demand of the liberty loving American 
citizen that he give his life to uphold imperialism or crush men, 
never mind if they are brown men, struggling for liberty. Refusal 
to so re-enlist is not only not unpatriotic, but shows a regard for 
the principles of liberty, a feeling that it is no business of ours to 
put our foot down in the Philippines and crush the dreams that 
Filipinos may have of founding a republic after the fashion set 
by our forefathers in the new world. 

Shall we say republics are good for the peoples of the new 
world, but bad for the peoples of the old? Back in the early 
twenties, when the peoples of South and Central America had 
virtually won their independence of Spain and set up republics 
that were far from stable, and when the potentates of Europe 
were saying such peoples are unfit to rule themselves, that for 
their good and the peace of the world it would be well to bring 
them back under European dominion, and when these potentates 
were entering into a compact aiming at this, a compact graced by 
the name of Holy Alliance, for they claimed that in uniting their 
fleets and armies to impose their will and rule upon the peoples 
of the free republics of Spanish America, to shoot them down 
and burn their cities to put an end to the anarchy bred of 
republics, they would be following the desire of God, Presi- 
dent Monroe served notice upon them that if they raised a hand 
to extend their monarchical systems in the new world the hand 
of the United States would be raised to resist, that the peoples 
of Spanish America had a right to rule themselves, a right to 
judge for themselves what was good for them, and in the exer- 
cise of that right the United States would protect them. But 
now in the late nineties, when Spain is driven from the Philip- 
pines, when the people of those islands would set up a republic 
that we declare could not be stable, we play the role towards 
those people that the potentates of Europe played or would shave 
played upon the peoples of the republics of Spanish America in 
the early twenties had we not forbidden them to play the role. 
Towards the Filipinos we now play a role that we have for- 
bidden others to play in America, that we forbade the poten- 
tates of Europe to play three-quarters of a century ago. After 
the fashion of those potentates that we resented when they 
threatened the newly-born South American republics, unstable 
and struggling, we proclaim that the Filipinos are unfit to rule 
themselves, that for their good and the peace of the world we 
must subjugate and rule them, that to prevent the anarchy that 
would be bred of a Philippine republic it is our duty to shoot 
the people of those islands and burn their cities until they give 
up their foolish dreams of self government, that in sending our 
armies and fleets against them we are following the desire of God. 
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Tuus do we cover unholy war with the sanctity of religion ; 
who is there to call upon us to halt, who to protect the Filipinos 
in the exercise of the right to rule themselves as we protected 
the peoples of the South American republics from the European 
potentates in the early twenties? ‘There is none, none to calla 
halt upon us, none to protect the Filipinos, men struggling for 
the right to rule themselves, as we protected the peoples of 
South America, none, save ourselves. Ifa halt is to be called 
we must call it upon ourselves, if the right of the Filipinos to 
rule themselves is to be recognized we must recognize it, if they 
are to be protected in the exercise of that right we must protect 
them as we have the peoples of the republics of Spanish America. 
It is an awakened conscience of the American people that can 
alone call a halt, an awakening to the reversal of our position as 
the protector of men in the exercise of the right of self rule, an 
awakening to the enormity of our crime. 

An English paper speaking of the Philippines asks ‘‘ Dare 
America Retreat?’’ We ask, dare we not? ‘‘ No true-hearted 
American ’’ it continues, ‘‘ can raise his voice to re-call the troops 
or to refuse re-inforcements. That would be cowardice, and 
continental nations would never cease to sneer.’’ Like it was 
cowardice when the United States forbade the continental nations 
to extend their colonial systems in America or raise a hand to 
destroy the Republics of Spanish America or interfere with the 
right of the peoples of those Republics to rule themselves would 
it be cowardice if we left the Filipinos free to build up a republic, 
free to rule themselves and forbade the continental nations to 
interfere. And their sneering at the American republic would be 
of the same kind as when at our command they halted in putting 
into execution their plans to extend their dominion at the expense 
of the South American republics seventy-five years ago. 


Lest America do indeed dare draw back from the position of 
criminal aggression she has taken in the Philippines, that places 
her hand in hand with Britain and serves as an entering band for 
tying the fortunes of the two countries together the London 
Times is much concerned. ‘‘ America,’’ it says, ‘‘is on her trial 
in the eyes of the world as an imperial power. It is needless to 
dwell on the impression which vacillation on her part 
would now create.’’ 

America on trial as an imperial power, as a land grabber, as 
a teacher of the doctrine that might gives the right to rule! We 
are indeed, but do we so want to be kept on trial, do we want to 
change the one great purpose that has been ours through our 
national life, do we want to exert our energies hereafter to the 
spread of imperialism rather than republicanism? If this is our 
desire vacillation in our course at this time would no doubt create 
an impression in the eyes of the world that would embarrass us in 
the carrying out of our purpose, the spread of imperialism. But 
if this be not our purpose, if it be our purpose in the future as in 
the past to lend ourselves to the spread of republicanism, to 
oppose imperialism and the spread of colonial systems in which 
the ruled have no say in their government, the reversal of our 
policy in the Philippines and at this time would make an impres- 
sion on the world that would in every way be beneficial to the 
furtherance of aims so worthy as the spread of liberty and self 
rule, greater civilizers than guns and imperialism, for the civiliza- 
tion built on liberty and self rule is healthy and sound, the civili- 
zation brought by imperialism and guns is but the superficial 
adaptation to the ways and mannerisms of the conqueror, a forced 
and artificial and deformed, not a natural growth. 


Ir 1s the drift of affairs in the Philippines that has caused 
the alarm of the London 77mes and other British papers, lest 
America draw out of the colonial policy. Once fully embarked 
in this business it was believed that the United States and 
Britain would be irresistibly drawn together for the mutual pro- 
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tection of their colonial interests, that the United States in the 
colonial business herself would drop her long time jealousy of 
Britain and give to Britain when involved in trials growing out 
of colonial empire her sympathy, that in time Britain could rely 
on the United States to give her support in upholding and 
extending her colonial empire in the face of Continental hostility 
as the United States was made to feel she could rely upon the 
support of Britain, and thus the two great English speaking 
powers join hands against the extension of the exclusive colonial 
systems of the continental powers and to further the extension of 
the British modelled colonial system whether British or American 
owned. Such is the fondly nourished dream of the British press 
and they cannot bear the idea of having it rudely shattered by 
our drawing back from the colonial business at the very outset. 
So when the drift of affairs in the Philippines is such that it is 
seen that the question must soon be brought home to the Ameri- 
can people in a way to chill their enthusiasm for the business, and 
the British press gets an idea that perchance we may draw back, 
it reproaches us for the thought, exclaims it would be cowardice 
to draw back, that we will disgrace ourselves in the eyes of the 
world if we do not go on, and so does what it can in diplomatic 
way to lead us to banish the thought, grimly face the costs and 
dangers of imperialism, for the charge of cowardice is one that 
the average American will not willingly have laid at his door. 


But what is the drift of the information that comes from 
the Philippines? One dispatch to the New York //erald reads: 
‘* More troops are needed out here. The fighting has just begun.’’ 
A second: ‘‘Our force is sufficient for advancing and driving 
the enemy, but it cannot garrison what it takes.’’ And finally 
General Lawton recalled from Santa Cruz which he had taken on 
the shore of Laguna de Bay, recalled by General Otis because he 
felt he had not the troops to spare necessary to hold it, declared 
in an authorized interview that an army of 100,000 men was 
needed in the Philippines and needed at once, unless the Ameri- 
can people were prepared to have the war drag on indefinitely, 
And as the volunteers can not be kept in the Philippines indefi- 
nitely, as the President recognizes that they are entitled to their 
discharge, as they have refused to re-enlist for six months 
despite the proffer of a large bonus of travel pay, as the Presi- 
dent has promised in response to insistent demands that they 
shall be brought home as soon as practicable, as inability to at 
once provide the transports to bring them home cannot indefi- 
nitely serve as an excuse for holding them in the Philippines, as 
after the volunteers have left and all the re-inforcements of regu- 
lar army regiments available for such service have been sent 
our force in the Philippines will be considerably smaller than the 
present, there will be nothing for it, if the war of subjugation is 
to be pressed and General Lawton’s statement of the need of 
more troops if progress is to be made is based on a sound esti- 
mate of the situation, but for the President to organize the 
so-called volunteer army of 35,000 men authorized by Congress, 
either in whole or part, and dispatch it, or regular army regi- 
ments that may be released from present service by its organi- 
zation, to the Philippines. And acall for such troops must bring 
to the American people a realization of the serious cost of 
imperialism, must cause some to ask is the building of a colonial 
system worth the cost, must awaken others who have so far 
raised no voice of protest against our Philippine policy, but 
drifted along easily with the popular tide, to a realization of the 
enormity of our crime, for the seriousness of the resistance, the 
tenacity of the Filipinos in defense of their liberties, and as 
shown by our need of more troops to suppress them, can not 
fail to cause many, before indifferent, to realize how dearly the 
Filipinos prize liberty and so stir them out of their lethargy. 





So THE President may well ponder before calling for more 
troops, and as the rainy season is about to break in Luzon, as for 
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the next four or five months aggressive moves against the Fili- 
pinos will be out of the question, as in any event it would not be 
before next fall that great re-inforcements could accomplish much 
towards the suppression of resistance to our rule, the President 
may ponder quite a while, postpone for a time yet any call for 
more troops. For there are some imperialists who think they 
see an alternative tothe call for more troops, see another means 
than force to suppress the ‘‘rebellion.’’ It is to bribe the Filipino 
leaders to betray their cause, turn traitors to their people. It is 
said there is a loose appropriation of $3.000,000 available for 
such purpose, an appropriation putting such sum at the disposal 
of the President for extraordinary expenses and that was passed 
through Congress in the dreamy belief of those who noticed it 
that it was an appropriation meant to give the President power 
to make an advance to the Cuban army. And perhaps those 
who drafted this appropriation so intended it, and in the con- 
fusion of the closing hours Congress did not discover that an 
appropriation meant to cover this very thing had already passed. 
If so, this appropriation was duplicated and so it happens that 
there is a loose appropriation of $3,000,000 at the disposal of the 
President for purposes unnamed. And now men say, ‘“‘ use it 
and put an end to the Philippine rebellion,’’ never doubting that 
Aguinaldo and associates can be bribed to betray their people. 
The New York Suz declares that ‘‘ Aguinaldo’s well known 
reputation for feathering his own nest’’ gives foundation for this 
belief. But there is no good foundation for this reputation that 
has been given to Aguinaldo by the imperialistic press, and if we 
_ seek to bribe him with gold we need not be surprised if he spurns 
our overtures. It is said he listened to Spanish overtures of this 
kind in 1897, and feathered his nest with Spanish gold. He did 
take Spanish gold but be did not feather his own nest with it. 
When the Spanish offered certain reforms if the Filipinos would 
lay down their arms, Aguinaldo demanded that the Spaniards 
give bond for the carrying out of those reforms in the payment 
of a certain amount of gold sufficient to enable him to put arms 
again in the hands of the Filipinos and renew the struggle 
if the Spanish proved false to their promises. And part of this 
gold was paid, was held in trust by Aguinaldo and finally used 
for just this purpose ; the placing of arms in the hands of the 
Filipinos, the Spaniards failing to carry out their promises. 





FOLLOWING the evacuation of Santa Cruz by General Law- 
ton because the troops to hold it could not be spared, following 
on the heels of the reports that more troops are needed in the 
Philippines, there comes a report of an event embarrassing to the 
Administration. A landing party of fifteen men from the gun- 
boat Yorktown has been cut off and presumably captured by the 
Filipinos near Baler on the east coast of Luzon whence the York- 
town was dispatched to rescue a Spanish garrison that has been 
beseiged there for months. Moreover, the Yorktown failed in 
this mission. fut the embarrassing point to the Administration 
is this: We have steadily refused to recognize the Filipinos in 
arms against us as entitled to belligerent rights. Doubtless the 
prisoners taken will fare as well as prisoners of war generally do, 
for they have not fallen into the hands of barbarians as many 
persistently make the Filipinos out. As a matter of fact the 
Filipinos ever treated their Spanish prisoners with great consider- 
ation. But, naturally, the friends of the captured men and that 
term covers all Americans, are anxious that they be released. 
And how can this be accomplished without recognizing the insur- 
gents as belligerents and according them belligerent rights? To 
offer an exchange of prisoners would, under international law, be 
a recognition of their belligerency. Payment of a ransom for 
their release and through a third party could not perhaps be con- 
strued in any such way. But the difficulty is that if the Filipinos 
have their wits about them, and they probably will have, they 
will utterly refuse to release the prisoners save in a way that not 
only can be so construed but will be so recognized. 
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GENERAL SHAFTER of Santiago fame and War Department 
pull, questioned on the recent authorized statement of General 
Lawton that an army of 100,000 men is needed in the Philippines 
expressed himself to this effect : ‘‘ If Lawton states that 100,000 
men are needed in the Philippines in order to effectually end 
hostilities and bring the natives to terms, I should say that un- 
doubtedly an army of such proportions is required,’’ for ‘‘ we of 
the army well know that it is the practice of General 
Lawton to underestimate rather than exaggerate while passing 
upon existing conditions.’’ General Shafter further added that 
in his opinion we would find it necessary to exterminate half the 
Filipinos before we could bring the other half to see the advan- 
tages of ourcivilization. Here are the words of this imperialistic 
civilizer. 

‘**The Filipino is a suspicious fellow, just like the Cuban. Hecan’t 
see the good intentions of this government, and he never will until we 
subjugate him with powder and ball. I have said betore that it may be nec- 
essary to kill half the population of the islands in order that the remaining 
half may be lifted from their semi-barbarity to the civilization we are ready 
to give them.’’ 

If General Weyler had said this what would we have thought, 
said? We would have hissed something between the teeth like 
the murderous, heartless brute. When Weyler said it may be 
necessary to kill half the people of Cuba before the other half 
can be made to recognize the blessings of a continuity of Spanish 
rule, we said he must be stopped and such rule cease. But 
when General Shafter says it may be necessary to kill half the 
Filipinos to make the other half accept the boon of our civiliza- 
tion our imperialists say it is manifest destiny. 

No wonder that at a banquet in San Francisco, at which 
Huntingdon of Southern Pacific fame brazenly announced that 
he found the rule of grab to be a good one for the individual, 
and that he believed it would be an equally good rule for 
the nation to follow, a Jewish rabbi was moved to cry out: 
‘‘For heaven’s sake let us not delude ourselves that when we 
go down to the Philippines with our men-of-war and Gatling 
guns and drill the natives full of holes we are following the 
desire of God. Weare there for money and markets and for 
no other reason in the world.’’ 

ON THE evening of April 15th in New York and at the 
Jeffersonian banquet of the Chicago platform Democrats Mr. 
Bryan, departing from the typewritten advance copies of his 
address which he had given out to the press and speaking 
extemporaneously on the Philippine question, said he wanted to 
warn the President against the danger of measuring public 
opinion from the rear platform of a Pullman car. Recalling how 
the President caught the expansion fever on his trip to Omaha 
last fall and from the rear platform of a Pullman car as the 
people came to shout his plaudits and he gathered the impression 
that the drift of popular sentiment was strongly towards expan- 
sion, recalling how the President started on this rear platform 
trip with no fixed views on expansion and came back a con- 
firmed imperialist, Mr. Bryan continucd : 

‘‘ Well, my friends, the President is under no obligation to consult me. 
But if he had consulted me I could have told him how vain it was to rely 
upon sentiment gathered from the rear end of a railroad train. (Laughter 
and applause.) If he had gone with me to the campaign I could have con- 
vinced him that the silver sentiment was overwhelming in every State 
through which we passed, and yet when the election was over I found that 
I had carried nearly every State which I did not speak in and lost every 
State I visited.” 

But there was more in the extemporaneous part of Mr. 
Bryan’s address than the mere drawing of witty personal 
parallels. And here we may remark that this was by far the best 
and strongest part of Mr. Bryan’sspeech. The presumably care- 
fully prepared part of his speech reduced to typewritten copy, in 
advance of delivery for the convenience of the newspapers, was 
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decidedly humdrum and commonplace. It was such as one 
might fancy to have been written on the Pullman car while 
speeding towards New York and exhausted by his effort at the 
Milwaukee Jeffersonian banquet of the night before, when finding 
himself confronted with a far from harmonious audience, an 
audience part of which was far from warmly friendly towards 
silver and resolved, so rumor had it, to make an open protest if 
he should aggressively announce that no man who would not 
work for a re-affirmation of the Chicago platform in 1900 had a 
right to take part in Democratic councils, he felt it the part of 
wisdom to avoid any such announcement and so shut off the con- 
templated protest. was thus impelled to depart from his prepared 
speech, typewritten copies of which had been given to the news- 
papers in advance, and were printed, and delivered an address 
that had no harsh words for the gold Democrats, did not read 
them out of the party, but referred to them in considerate and 
cordial tone and held wide open the door for their return. 

But to return to that part of Mr. Bryan’s New York speech 
that was extemporaneous and referred to our Philippine policy. 
He referred to those who speaking of our course in the Philippines, 
which rests on the planting of might before right as a rule of 
action, ‘‘ tell us that this is progress. I deny it. It is retrogres- 
sion. It is not going forward. It is going backward. The 
doctrine of force is not before, it is behind us. It is as old as 
history. Cain was the first man who shot at his brother.’’ And 
finally : 


‘*T plead not for the Filipinos; I plead for the American 
people ; I plead not for these brown men whose bodies have lined 
the progress of our march to their capital ; I plead not for them, 
but for seventy millions of people who cannot do wrong and 
escape eternal vengeance. 

‘* The doctrine of self-government cannot flourish by the side 
of the doctrine of force. Wecannot have a republic here and a 
despotism over there, and it is a despotism over there. While 
here we have the protection of constitutional guarantees, over 
there they have the will of a President exercised by officers 
appointed by him. A despotism may be benevolent, but it is a 
despotism all the same, and a despotism and a republic cannot 
live together.’’ 


At the ‘* Workingmen’s Jeffersonian Banquet,’’ held on the 
Wednesday following that of the Chicago platform Democrats, 
and at whick were assembled men of many political faiths, Mr. 
Bryan went out of his way to deprive it of all political signifi- 
cance, confining his remarks to the life work and teachings of 
Jefferson without giving them present-day application save in the 
most general way. 


Or Att, the lately delivered Jefferson day addresses that it 
has been our fortune to read, none has appealed to us so strongly 
or struck us so favorably as that delivered by Governor Rogers, 
of the State of Washington, at the Jeffersonian banquet held in 
Tacoma, on the evening of April 15th. As breathing the 
essence of Jeffersonism, of democracy, of popular government ; as 
an address that it has doubtless been the privilege of but few of 
our readers to see, we are tempted to make some extracts, butcher 
the context though we may. 


‘The democracy of Jefferson and the republicanism of 
Lincoln do not differ ; they are the same, Lincoln himself hath 
said it. I pity the man who cannot celebrate the life and deeds 
of Jefferson and I take it upon myself to declare that if he refuse 
he cannot be a good American. . . . 

‘* He who denies the Jeffersonian theory of popular govern- 
ment ; the Lincolnian ‘ government of the people, by the people 
and for the people’ is no longer a Republican or a Democrat. He 
is no longer an American ; he is an Imperialist. No Populist, 
no believer in popular government ever did deny it ; for what is 
Populism ? Though berated and scorned as nothing else has ever 
been since the days of the founder of the Christian religion, 
Populism, properly stated, is only this: The right of the people 
to rule. This is the theory and the fact for which Jefferson 
stands to-day as the chief exemplar. Where is the American 
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who dare publicly deny it? Let him stand forth and meet the 
execrations of all believers in a republican form of government. 

‘* We hear it said by our opponents that Jefferson was mis- 
taken when he wrote: 

‘** We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights.’ 

‘* People tell us on the contrary that men are not equal and 
that therefore Jefferson was mistaken. But he spoke of rights, 
not abilities. It is true that men are not equal in their abilities 
but in their rights they are equal, and the base and foundation 
stone of our form of government is not superior or inferior 
abilities but human rights. 

‘Our Constitution, the fundamental law under which we 
live, tells us that the business of government, its sole excuse, is 
that it may protect and maintain individual rights.’’ But, to 
interject some remarks of our own as introductory to what fol- 
lows, when we come to demand that practical application be 
given to this doctrine, that government make it its business to 
restrain, destroy the corporation that infringes on the inalienable 
rights of man, flourishes on special privileges and in a way 
destructive of equal rights and opportunities we are ‘‘ told that 
this is a progressive age and there must be no backward step,’ 
forgetting that when men have forsaken the truth progress is 
always in the wrong direction, and the longer progress of this 
sort continues the farther from the truth we shall be at last. 

‘* But this matter of human rights upon which I have merely 
touched goes farther back than Lincoln, farther than Jefferson, 
farther than constitutions. It has its foundation in the Christian 
religion imbibed with mother's milk ; for whether consciously or 
unconsciously, whether we will or no, it colors, to a greater or 
less extent, every thought of our modern life. This teaches the 
essential nobility of man as the son and therefore the rightful 
heir of the Most High God. Thus have been obtained the 
thoughts of individual liberty and the rights of man later 
exploited by Luther, by Paine, by Jefferson and by Lincoln. 
Upon this rock of belief in the breast of every man, Jefferson and 
the revolutionary fathers founded popular government. Though 
often threatened and seemingly many times in danger, I bid you 
be of good cheer for against true democracy thus divinely estab- 
lished the gates of Hell shall not prevail.’’ 


THOMAS BRACKETT REED will not be the Speaker of the 
next House, he has announced his purpose to resign from Con- 
gress and take up the practice of the legal profession in New 
York. A flattering offer was made him by a law firm of New 
York, a guarantee of $50,000 a year if he would enter into 
partnershio ; he was tempted, he accepted. Whether this munifi- 
cent guarantee of a millionaire’s income was offered him in con- 
sideration of his legal abilities or to take him out of politics and 
the way of the Administration is not stated. But certain it is 
that the announcement of his acceptance will be welcomed in 
Administration circles. Some gossip mongers are unkind enough 
to spread the story that Mr. Hanna will see that the $50,000 salary 
to Mr. Reed is made good to the law firm guaranteeing it, that 
such law firm shall not be out of pocket because of such 
guarantee. 

The thought of Mr. Reed in the Speaker’s Chair grimly op- 
posing the dearest imperialistic plans of the Administration or 
giving most reluctant acquiescence to its measures was not pleas- 
ing to the President and his friends. So in the announcement of 
his retirement they may well experience a feeling of relief. They 
may count on the next speaker being an Administration man. 
Doubtless Grosvenor of Ohio would be preferred and it looks very 
much as if the President and his advisers had some time since 
sought to clear the way to his advancement, in the eventuality of 


the retirement of Mr. Reed for which they were then perhaps plan- 


ning, by the use of federal patronage. Thus to one of the leaders 
of the House and one whom they had reason to fear would be the 
most dangerous rival of Mr. Grosvenor for the speakership should 
Mr. Reed take himself out of the race, to Representative Sherman 
of New York, was offered the appraisership of the Port of New 
York, a tempting place. It was confidently believed that Mr. 
Sherman would take the place preferring it to a seat in Congress 
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and his friends had pushed him for the place, with his knowledge 
and, presumably, with his consent. But the rumor that Mr. 
Reed was contemplating a retirement came to his ear, he hesitated 
for he did not prefer the appraisership to a seat in Congress with 
the speakership in prospect, finally he refused the appointment 
and now announces himself a candidate for the speakership. 
And it is not unlikely that he will succeed for Senator Platt backs 
him and it is possible that he may have the Administration sup- 
port, Mr. Hanna seeing a chance to gain the New York delega- 
tion to the next national convention in return for the giving of 
such support, a chance not to be let easily slip, for though Mr. 
Sherman is not so close to the Administration as Mr. Grosvenor 
he is an Administration man in the strictest party sense. 


Tue Pennsylvania legislature has adjourned without electing 
a Senator. This is as we anticipated, for there were in the legis- 
lature virtually three distinct parties: Quay Republicans, the 
regulars ; the anti-Quay Republicans, claiming to stand against 
the idea of party bossism in politics, though their great strength 
came from the bosses of local machines, who sought to overthrow 
Quay that they might get the control of the state machine, be- 
come state bosses as well as local; and the Democrats. And 
during the balloting, strung out over three months, there were 
no breaks from the Democrats or anti-Quay Republicans, but 
two minor breaks from the Quay Republicans. Thus were lines 
strictly drawn and held, and the adjournment of the legislature 
leaves three parties contending for the mastery in the state, for 
the anti-Quay Republicans and Quay Republicans are disposed 
to carry their differences beyond the party primaries and regular 
state convention, which the Quay forces will in all probability 
control, to the polls. In brief, the Republican party of Pennsyl- 
vania is broken in two, the Democratic party is not in shape to 
command respect, and the fight between them that must result, 
their mutual exposures of rottenness, cannot fail to disgust 
honest men with all, and prepare the soil for the rapid upbuilding 
of a new party. 

The collapse of the Commonwealth’s case and consequent 
acquittal of ex-Senator Quay on the charge of having conspired 
with ex-State Treasurer Haywood and others to use the state 
funds through the medium of the defunct People’s bank for 
personal profit was at once followed by the appointment of Mr. 
Quay as a United States Senator from Pennsylvania by Governor 
Stone. The right of a Governor to fill by appointment a vacancy 
in the United States Senate, made during the session of a state 
Legislature, and which that Legislature has failed to fill, has not 
been recognized by the Senate, and so unless that body reverse 
all precedents Mr. Quay will not be permitted to take the seat 
in the United States Senate, to which his Governor has appointed 
him, And this is as it should be, for a majority of the Legis- 
lature having failed to agree upon any candidate and elect a Sen- 
ator it is a fair presumption, if the legislators in any way repre- 
sent their constituents, that the majority of the people of Penn- 
sylvania would prefer to be without their full representation in 
the United States Senate than to be represented by M. S. Quay, 
Mr, Jenks or any other of the candidates whose names were 
before the Legislature. 


THERE is an interesting though partisan investigation going 
on in New York of the ways and methods of one of the political 
machines. The investigation was instigated by the Platt 
machine to discredit the Croker machine and make political 
capital and it is a good deal like the pot calling the kettle black. 
But the investigating committee carefully shields the blackness 
of the pot while drawing aside the curtain from before the kettle. 
And though the kettle is black enough, though brilliant light is 
being thrown upon its blackness, the investigating committee is 
making little enough political capital for the party that created 
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it. The attacks made on the Croker machine have a disagreeable 
habit of recoiling until they hit the Platt machine, and the investi- 
gating committee, exerting itself to prevent this recoil, keep the 
light off the Platt machine, only confirms impartial men in the 
belief that the latter machine is no whit better than the Croker, 
that the men at the head of both machines have much the same 
purposes and much the same ways of attaining them. 

Mr. Croker himself was the star witness put on the stand. 
He was the boss of the New York City Democracy, he made up 
the party slate, he decreed who should be nominated for elective 
officers and such elective officers followed his wishes in the filling 
of the appointive places. And the men thus nominated, thus 
appointed paid therefor in contributions made to the Tammany 
organization. Howelse could a party machine be kept up? And 
the public sales ordered by the different members of the judiciary 
were made through the firm of which Croker was a member. 
Why not? What less could justices do owing their places to 
Mr. Croker? ‘To the victors belong the spoils. Has not the 
head boss, he to whom victory is most due, a right to a share? 
Mr. Croker was in politics for business. He worked to fill his 
pockets? Allthe time. He admitted all this. But what dis- 
honest about it? By his code of morality nothing. He simply 
told the workings of the party machine, told them in all their 
baldness, told the committee Platt was in politics for just what 
he was: Asa business and to fill his pockets, and if the com- 
mittee would turn their light on Mr. Platt they would find that 
he used his party power to turn business to his companies and so 
into his own pockets. And finally if you do not like my ways 
what are you going to do about it, for the party workers do like 
them, the majority of the people of New York will not be affected 
by this exposure of the ways of the party machine for they have 
long been familiar with them, approved them by their votes over 
and over again and will support my machine in preference to the 
Platt machine. So spoke Croker, and so again you Investigat- 
ing Committee what are you going to do about it ? 


THE RIVAL DEMOCRACIES. 

HREE years ago William Jennings Bryan, presidential can- 
didate, hurled himself into the heart of gold-bug-dom to 
make formal acceptance of the nomination tendered him, to 

carry the war into Africa—with much spectacular furore, little 
following, no success. Again has he come, again to carry the 
war into Africa. But this time he has come to carry the war 
into his own camp, hurl the firebrands of war among Democrats, 
drive out his enemies. Three years ago he came to carry war 
into the Republican camp, now he comes to carry war into the 
camp of the Democracy. 

The occasion for his coming was the Jeffersonian banquet of 
the Chicago Platform Democrats of New York, held that he 
might bid defiance to the Croker Democracy, read out of the 
party all those who oppose the re-affirmation of the Chicago 
platform in 1900, challenge the right of those who had assembled 
at the Jeffersonian banquet of the Democratic Club, ignored him 
and lionized Croker, to speak as members of the Democratic 
party, appear at its councils. And this opportunity he seized with 
avidity. By his remarks he foreshadowed the purpose of the sil- 
ver Democrats to be to deny seats in the next Democratic national 
convention to any delegates, however regularly chosen, who should 
be sent to that convention to oppose the re-affirmation of the 
position taken by the party in 1896 upon the monetary question. 
In other words, a delegation sent by the Croker democracy of New 
York to the next Democratic national convention and to work 
against free silver may expect to find the doors of the convention 
barred against it. For, said Mr. Bryan with unmistakable em- 
phasis, such men are not Democrats and have no place, no right 
in a Democratic convention. 
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Thus by this new test would all delegates chosen to the next 
Democratic convention by the gold wing of the party and inimical 
to the policy for which Mr. Bryan stands, be debarred from taking 
their seats. To apply such a test and exclude such delegates 
would be a departure from all party precedent, would be revolu- 
tionary, but if we mistake not the meaning of Mr. Bryan’s 
remarks, his followers, if necessary to control the convention, 
will not hesitate to apply it. 

Such was the tenor of Mr. Bryan’s address, such the defiance 
he hurled at the Croker Democracy. The delegates of such 
Democracy shall not be permitted to take seats in the next Dem- 
ocratic national convention -if he and his friends can prevent. 
As the word Democrat is defined by Mr. Bryan they are not 
Democrats, and not being Democrats they must be excluded. Not 
in so many words did Mr. Bryan announce this—the exclusion 
from the Democratic convention of delegates inimical to silver—to 
be the purpose of the silver Democracy, but no other inference 
can be drawn from his remarks. 

Needless to say this is placing a new interpretation upon the 
meaning of the word Democrat as used in the party sense, but 
the control of a national convention is at stake. In the party 
meaning a Democrat has ever been understood to be one who 
loyally gives his support to the nominees of the party conven- 
tions, be those nominees agreeable to him or be they not, whether 
they hold principles in accord with his own or no, for the strict 
party man must subordinate his individual judgment of what is 
right and what is wrong to the judgment of his party as 
expressed in convention. And the right of any man to partici- 
pate in Democratic primaries, in the choice of delegates to party 
conventions, has ever been determined by his party loyalty, by 
his support of the Democratic ticket whatever it was at the last 
election and declaration of his purpose to abide by the action of the 
next convention and support the ticket by such convention named 
whatever it may be. Any man who cast his last vote for 
the Democratic ticket and is willing to pledge his support to the 
next ticket to be named by Democratic convention is, in the 
accepted meaning of the term, a Democrat and of right entitled to 
vote at the party primaries, take part in the selection of delegates 
to the convention whose nominees, whoever they be and upon 
whatever platform named, he promises to support. 

But now Mr. Bryan defines a Democrat as one who works 
for the re-affirmation in 1900 of the platform of 1896 and declares 
that anyone working to defeat such re-affirmation is no Demo- 
crat and that none such have a right to take part in the national 
convention of next year, that all such may expect to be refused 
admission on the ground that they are not Democrats. So Mr. 
Bryan goes to New York, speaks at the banquet of the Chicago 
platform Democrats and practically tells them that if they form 
a party organization and send a delegation to the next Demo- 
cratic national convention that such delegation will be admitted 
as representing the only Democracy of New York, that the dele- 
gation chosen by the Croker Democracy, though representing 
what is officially recognized as the Democratic party of the state, 
will be refused admission. 

With this very expectation are the followers of ex-Governor 
Altgeld organizing in Illinois. The regular Democratic organi- 
zation has passed beyond their control, passed into the control 
of the Carter Harrison Democrats, and the tickets nominated by 
these latter Democrats will, as a consequence, be officially recog- 
nized as the Democratic party tickets, just as the tickets of the 
Crocker Democracy are recognized in New York State, and will 
continue to be recognized so long as such Democracy controls the 
party organization. But though the Altgeld Democrats are thus 
debarred from putting their candidates before the people of 
Illinois as the standard bearers of the Democratic party, and 
though they are thus constrained to effect an organization under 
a new name and have chosen that of ‘‘ The Chicago Platform 
Democracy,’’ they claim to be the only true Democracy of IIli- 
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nois and make no secret of their purpose to send delegates to 
the next Democratic national convention. ‘‘ And,’’ says a press 
dispatch, ‘‘ judging from their seeming confidence that they will 
be admitted and that the Carter Harrison Democrats will be 
rejected, it is a fair inference they have received promises to that 
effect from the people in control of the national Democratic 
party.’’ 

Thus do the plans of the Bryan Democrats for excluding 
their enemies from the next national convention unfold. Thus 
do they plan to deprive their opponents from a voice in the next 
national convention, thus do they plan to secure overwhelming 
centrol, even though the party organizations in New York and 
Illinois and in the Eastern states generally pass into the control 
of those antagonistic to the reaffirmation of the Chicago plat- 
form and send delegations to the national convention to oppose 
such re-affirmation and defeat Mr. Bryan. Such delegates will 
simply be refused admission ; delegations chosen perchance it 
may be by mere handfuls of Chicago platform Democrats will 
be seated—if the plans do not miscarry. And miscarry the most 
ardent followers of Mr. Bryan declare they cannot. ‘They avow 
that three-fourths of the members of the Democratic National 
Committee are ardent believers in free silver, men who can be 
relied upon to follow Mr. Bryan through thick and thin ; point 
out that this National Committee is entrusted with the making 
up of the temporary roll of the convention and can therefore 
put the silver men in control of the convention beyond per- 
adventure. For the delegations that the National Committee can 
temporarily keep out as contesting delegations can permanently 
be kept out by an adverse vote of the packed conventioh itself. 

But it may be and we rather fancy it will be that many of 
the Democratic National Committeemen will be so much impressed 
with prospective dangers when it comes to deliberately packing 
the convention that they will balk at such bold stroke, the 
majority, upon which the followers of Mr. Bryancount, melt away 
and so their plans for securing control be overturned. For such 
a packing of the national convention would result in a split in the 
Democratic party much wider than that in 1896, a split in name 
as well as in followers, the Democratic party of some states being 
a silver party, the Democratic party of other states being an anti- 
silver, anti-Bryan party. For be it remembered that though the 
National Committee may pack the convention, may ignore the 
regular Democratic organizations in those states where controlled 
by men opposed to the reaffirmation of the Chicago platform and 
recognize in such states the pro-silver Bryan Democrats, it cannot 
name the Democratic electoral tickets in those states or prevent 
electoral tickets nominated by regular Democratic state conven- 
tions and pledged to the support of some other presidential candi- 
date than the one named by the Democratic silver national conven- 
tion from appearing on the ballot under the official heading of 
Democratic party. And in such case the nominee of the gold Dem- 
ocracy in 1900, appearing on the ballot in many states as the 
Democratic candidate while Mr. Bryan appeared as the candidate 
of the Chicago platform Democracy, would cut a very different 
figure than General Palmer cut in 1896, and so would Mr. Bryan. 

Before precipitating such a split we fancy many Democratic 
National Committeemen who are now counted upon to back up 
the plans of the followers of Mr. Bryan with their votes but to 
whom success of party is dearer than triumph of principle, will 
deliberate long and deep. 

True, the states in which the candidates of the gold Democracy 
would, in the event of the carrying out of such plans, be likely 
to appear on the official ballots as the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic party and some of which states the gold Democracy in such 
event would be prone to carry, would be states that were carried 
by Mr. McKinley in 1896. But the carrying of some such states by 
the gold Democracy and consequent reduction of the Republican 
electoral vote would profit the silver Democracy nothing. If it 
would, plutocracy would see to it that its forces were not so 
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divided. But such division of the electoral vote could not profit 
the silver Democracy anything, even though the result were to 
leave the Republicans without a majority of the electoral college, 
for in such event the election would be thrown into the House of 
Representatives and there decided, each state delegation voting 
as a unit and each delegation casting one vote. And the House 
of Representatives that would thus pass on the election is not the 
House to be elected in 1900, but the House elected last year and 
in that House the Republicans control the majority of the state 
delegations and hence, having the votes to seat their candidate if 
the election be thrown into the House, can regard with great 
complacency a split in the Democratic party even though threat- 
ening to lessen the Republican electoral vote. Indeed they can 
welcome such split as calculated to weaken the silver Democracy 
where it will hurt, while only threatening to lessen the Republi- 
can vote in a way that will not. 

So are we inclined to believe that many Democratic National 
Committeemen, despite all their professions of loyalty to the 
Chicago platform, will kick over Mr. Bryan and that platform 
rather than lend themselves to the promotion of plans for con- 
trolling the convention of next year in the interest of silver and 
the carrying out of which would inevitably precipitate such a 
split. And so as we look at it the control of the Democratic 
National Convention of next year by the Chicago platform Bryan 
Democrats is far from assured. 

To further the movement to prevent just such control, the 
Croker Democracy of New York, under the auspices of the 
Democratic Club, called its followers to a grand banquet in com- 
memoration of the birthday of Jefferson and to the end that proc- 
lamation might there be made of the issues that this Democracy 
purposed to urge upon the next Democratic National Convention 
in the belief that if that convention would make such issues 
paramount in the campaign of 1900 the warring factions of the 
Democratic party could be gotten together and as a reunited 
party make a fair bid for victory. And to neutralize the effect of 
this banquet the Chicago platform Democrats of New York 
arranged for a banquet, also in commemoration of Jefferson’s 
birthday, and invited Mr. Bryan to speak, which invitation he 
promptly accepted as offering an opportunity to ‘further the 
movement that the banquet of the Croker Democracy was gotten 
up to combat and turn back. And now these two rival banquets, 
banquets famous for their meaning, as pulling the mask some- 
what from the purposes of the rival Democracies, not for what 
was said, for the speeches were of most ordinary calibre, have 
come and gone. First came the banquet of the Croker Demo- 
cracy at which the silver question was simply ignored, at which 
an ominous silence prevailed on this score, ominous as the calm 
that presages the coming of the storm. In this silence there was 
eloquence, demand that the silver question be dropped as paving 
the way to party peace, declaration that if it be not dropped, if it 
be insisted upon as the issue of 1900, if the silence on the ques- 
tion be broken, the proffered peace be spurned, the storm of 
party strife should break in redoubled fury. And then came the 
banquet of the Chicago platform Democrats, held two days after 
the anniversary day of Jefferson’s birth to suit the convenience 


of Mr. Bryan, then Mr. Bryan bid defiance to the Croker 


Democracy, spurned the proffered peace, decreed that there be 
war to the death. 

So the schism in the Democratic party broadens. Can it be 
bridged, can it be healed? A few weeks since we ventured the 
assertion that Mr. Bryan did not want to see it bridged, was 
opposed to the closing up of the breach, opposed to the efforts of 
the harmonizers. And nothing more natural than for him to take 
this position, for the schism bridged as only it can be bridged, 
namely, by an ignoring of the point of issue, the silver question, 
and he would cease to be the logical candidate of the Democracy, 
and a closing up of the breach in the name of expediency and a 
harmonizing and commingling of gold and silver Democrats 
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without a harmonizing of their differences, with only an agreement 
to hold such differences in abeyance could be, he rightly declared, 
but a harmony of hypocrisy and calculated to promote the 
achievement of no commendable aim. And so we find Mr. Bryan 
deliberately splitting open that schism, declaring that the split 
cannot and ought not to be bridged, that the schism is so wide 
and irreparable that those who oppose free silver might as well 
regard themselves as outside of the Democratic party. And so 
he goes on until he declares that there are no material differences 
of opinion among Democrats, that the party is united and har- 
monious—for those who are not in harmony with him, not united 
to re-affirm the Chicago platform, are not Democrats, and should 
be driven out of Democratic councils, refused seats in Democratic 
conventions and then there would be peace and harmony. 

But those who are opposed to the re-affirmation of the 
Chicago platform, who have always voted the Democratic ticket 
and abided by the judgment of Democratic conventions, however 
much that judgment might be the antithesis of their own, are not 
disposed to be driven out of the Democratic ranks, declare that 
Mr. Bryan, if he does not like their company, may take himself 
out of Democratic ranks, but that they propose to keep in the 
ranks, continue to take part in Democratic primaries and con- 
ventions, shape the policy of the party to their liking if they can, 
if they cannot, go with their party anyhow. But they think they 
can succeed in shaping the policy of the party and make the 
Democratic party stand for: gold so that they may vote for a 
gold candidate for President and upon the regular Democratic 
ticket. 

We have seen how Mr. Bryan and his followers aim to defeat 
those Democrats inimical to them and so secure control of the 
Democratic National Convention. We have seen how they pur- 
pose to exclude such Democrats from participating in the conven 
tion on the ground that they are not Democrats, we have seen 
where the pursuit of such a course will be likely to end, end ina 
split of the name Democratic party as well as its followers, end so 
that he who votes the regular Democratic ticket in the East, in 
New York and in Illinois, will vote for different Presidential and 
Vice- Presidential candidates than he who votes the Democratic 
ticket in the West. And also have we pointed to reasons likely to 
deter silver Democrats from pursuit of this course. And here let 
it be said that followers of the Croker Democracy, whom Mr. 
Bryan would exclude from participation in the next Democratic 
convention, did in the main subscribe to the Chicago platform, 
defend it in the campaign of 1896 and support the candidates 
named upon it, and further have declared that if that platform be 
re-affirmed in the Democratic convention of 1900, in spite of their 
opposition, they will abide by the decision of that convention, 
support the ticket it names. In short, they are Democratic par- 
tisans if there ever were any. In the strictest sense they are 
party men ; measured by the strictest party tests they are Demo- 
crats. All they assert is that they have as much right to try to 
shape the next Democratic platform in accordance with their 
views of what will best serve their interests as Mr. Bryan has to 
try to shape it according to his views, that to the judgment of 
their party they will subordinate their own during any campaign 
as they did in 1896, but that they are not required to subordinate 
their judgment of what would be good Democratic doctrine upon 
which to fight the next campaign to the judgment of any indi- 
vidual Democrat, however prominent. 

So the strife in the Democratic party grows, so things are 
drifting in the direction of building two rival Democracies. At 
the banquet of the Croker Democracy, ex-Judge Augustus Van 
Wyck, late candidate of the Democratic party for Governor of 
New York and not an unlikely candidate for the moneyed wing 
of the Democratic party to put forward for Presidential honors, 
sounded the key note of harmony, outlined the issues that the 
Croker Democracy puts forth as the fit and politic issues upon 
which to fight the campaign of 1900. 
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Speaking of the remarkable growth of trusts he said : 


‘“Deprive the young men from 21 to 40 years of age of the opportunity 
of indulging in the reasonable hope that by due diligence they may attain 
individual advancement by going into some line of business on their own 
account, and you will destroy the esprit de corps of the people of this 
country So essential to its continued progress, and in time paralysis will 
set in as it has done heretofore in the republics of the past, and it will be 
first felt by the impoverishment of labor and those of moderate circum- 
stances, in the end destroying the forced customers of these giant trusts, 
resulting incidentally in strangling the prosperity and happiness of a great 
people.”’ 


And then he presented what he regarded as the leading 
issues : 

‘*When we are invited, gentlemen, to find reasons for the continued ex- 
istence of the Democratic party, we can, I am persuaded, accommodate 
the inquirer out of the easily verified body of facts here called attention 
to. 

‘I do not go so far as to say that there are no other questions of large 
significance to which the Democratic party in the national field ought to 
give its best thought. There are other questions; but if there be not in 
these (of the tariff and of the trusts, with their death to free competition 
and individual enterprise) ground enough for a successful appeal to an 
enlightened people, political experience in the United States is much at 
fault.” 


Thus forcibly did Judge Van Wyck present the trust question 
yet as one to be pressed to the fore on grounds of political ex- 
pediency and discussed on narrow lines, treated as a tariff question 
not a railroad question. To lay all stress upon the tariff as the 
foundation of trusts and so as to distract attention from the chief 
foundation, railroad discrimination in their favor, is to protect 
the trusts rather than to further their undoing, for to direct men’s 
attention to the ineffective remedy, tariff reform, and divert their 
attention from the only effective remedy, nationalization of the 
railroads, is but to prolong the life of the trusts by interesting men 
in lopping so furiously at imaginary causes as to keep them from 
cutting at the roots. 

To provide for free entrance at our customs houses to pro- 
ducts the production of which in the United States is monopo- 
lized by some trust would be all very well as a thrust at trusts, 
but it is not a thrust that would reach the heart, for it would 
quite fail to establish free competition. For the railroads giving 
freight reductions to the trusts do to all intents and purposes 
establish a protective tariff of railroad rates in their favor and 
destroy all freedom of trade, all freedom of competition. And 
until we destroy these railroad made obstacles to freedom of 
trade, the trusts will thrive even though we remove all customs 
duties protective of them, for the protection against competition 
which the railroads afford them by charging anyone who ven- 
tures to compete higher and therefore ruinous rates is much 
more effective. 

Justice W. J. Gaynor, of Brooklyn, who belongs to neither 
the Croker nor Bryan Democracy but occupies an intermediate 
place, came much nearer to outlining the true issue when, in 
declining an invitation to the banquet of the Chicago platform 
Democrats and in referring to the growth of trusts and the cause, 
he declared : 


‘* Fathers are in anxiety for the future of theirsons. I do not wish to 
be understood as indulging in any unconsidered or idle cry against com- 
binations of capital in industrial enterprises. But that such combinations 
are able in spite of the law and of the courts to get discriminating rates 
for the transportation of freight, by making alliances and sharing profits 
with the few magnates who control our public franchises, means that at 
their will honest competitors are ruined and undone. The cruel effect of 
it is far reaching and visible wherever we turn.”’ 


And so reasoning he declared the public ownership of public 
franchises to be the true remedy and the supreme issue. 

But Judge Van Wyck in speaking for the Croker Democracy, 
content in putting forth the trust question as an issue to restore 
harmony, stopped short of the real remedy, the proposing of 
which would have converted the trust question as considered and 
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met by the Democratic party from one of harmony into one of 
discord. For, indeed, many are the Democrats quite opposed to 
meeting this trust question in a serious way, only ready to talk 
of it in platitudes and in a way to fool the public. Even when 
talking repeal of tariff duties on articles, the home production of 
which is controlled by trusts, many have in the past shown that 
they talk in hypocritical humor not in earnest, for when given 
power to inaugurate such repeals they have belied their profes- 
sions by their deeds. The tariff question as connected with the 
trusts is to them but a convenient stalking horse to be trotted 
out and shot at to distract the attention of the public whenever 
such public shows unusual uneasiness about the growth of trusts 
and gets a crude notion that some shooting at railroad monopolies 
would be more effective as a remedy. 

Mr. Bryan also stops short of suggesting this remedy when 
attacking industrial trusts. Indeed, he is much prone to side- 
track this whole question with the remark that when we have 
destroyed the greatest trust, the money trust, it will be time to 
direct our energies to the destruction of the other trusts, but 
until this greatest of trusts is destroyed let all efforts be concen- 
trated to that end. And the worst of it is his free silver remedy 
and repeal of the national bank act, leaving a lot of banks under 
state charters to expand and contract credits, if not issue notes at 
will and without any restriction by the National Government, 
would not destroy the power of ‘‘this greatest of trusts’’ to 
inflate and depreciate prices. Whenever the banks acted in con- 
junction they could by expanding and contracting their credits 
cause prices of products to see-saw at will. 

Aside from the shunning of the Croker Democrats there is 


‘nothing in Mr. Bryan’s address at the banquet of the Chicago 


platform Democrats that merits remark. There is no originality 
of thought or expression in the serious part of his address, that 
prepared in typewriter copy for the newspapers before delivery, 
save it be in the summing up of our national system of taxation 
as being ‘‘ in effect a graded income tax heaviest upon the poor.”’ 
As a whole it is but a reiteration of things said often before and 
better, We should have thought his friends would have found 
it distinctly disappointing for we regret to have to say that it 
bears the marks of the demagogue rather than of the statesman. 
But he seems to have pleased and satisfied his many friends 
whose warm admiration for him blinds them to his faults and 
shortcomings which is a misfortune both for him and for them. 
No man in American politics since the days of Blaine has had 
such a personal following but personal following has never made 
a man President. Mr. Bryan may be re-nominated by the Dem- 
ocrats or a faction of the Democrats, that he will come as near 
election as he did in 1896 we can scarce conceive for many sources 
of strong support in that campaign has he lost and few new has 
he gained. The truth about Mr. Bryan’s prospects we believe 
to be fairly summed up in these words of the M/issour? World 
commenting on a communication of one who 

‘makes out that the election of Carter Harrison as Mayor of Chicago is a 
death blow to Bryan’s chances for renomination. Our opinion is that if 
the money power Democrats want to use Bryan for the purpose of electing 
McKinley or some other plutocratic friend, they will have the Democrats 
nominate him, and if they don’t want to use Bryan they will have the 
Democrats beat him. We always have believed that Bryan’s nomination 
at Chicago in 1896 was not seriously opposed by the money-power Demo- 
crats.” 

So the old party farce goes on. The public is entertained 
with sham rivalries and fights while its pocket is picked ; in an 
old party the money interests who have been very conspicuous 
in its direction are seemingly hurled out by an irresistible popular 
uprising, and the party, so purified in outward garb as to gain 
the confidence of earnest reformers, used as a tool to fool the 
people, keep them groping yet longer in the dark, lead them 
away from a party offering true remedies while more shackles 
are welded upon them. So let us bend all efforts that the Peoples 
party may grow. 
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CROPS, TRADE AND OUR CURRENCY. 


HE LATEST government crop report shows that the winter 
T has been very hard in the central west on the fall sown 
wheat. In Kansas it is said the yield of the winter wheat 
fields will not be more than two-thirds of a crop. In the country 
taken as a whole the condition of the crop is indicated to be about 
one-eighth inferior to the condition of a year ago. In other 
words, indications are that the average yield per acre of winter 
wheat will not be more than seven-eighths as large as last year. 
But the acreage sown last fall in winter wheat was about one- 
eighth larger than the acreage sown in the fall of 1897, or larger 
by some 4,000,000 acres, And so it isremarked that the increased 
acreage is an offset to the inferior condition of the crop, and that 
therefore the gross yield of winter wheat this year will be about 
as large as the yield of last. And from this men reason that the 
granger railroads will have as much wheat to carry to market as 
last year, that their traffic will not suffer reduction, that their 
earnings will be maintained. But in so reasoning the fact escapes 
them that an increase in the acreage planted in wheat means a 
reduction in the acreage to be planted in corn and oats and other 
crops. An increase in winter wheat acreage of 4,000,000 acres 
does not mean that there has been a like increase in the acreage 
of arable land under cultivation. The relatively high prices of 
the last few years for wheat as compared to other cereals has 
induced farmers to plant more land in wheat, less in corn and 
oats, And so while the wheat crop has increased the corn and 
oats crops have decreased. True, more land is every year being 
brought under cultivation, but 60 per cent. of the increase in 
acreage sown to wheat in the last three years has been at the 
expense of acreage sown to corn and oats. Thus in 1896 the 
wheat acreage was 34,618,646, in 1898, 44,055,278 acres, but in 
1896 the corn acreage was 81,027,156 acres and the oats acreage 
27,565,985, a total acreage in corn and oats of 108,593,141 acres, 
while in 1898 the acreage was but 77,721,781 and 25,777,110 acres 
respectively, a total of 103,498,891. Thus, while the wheat 
acreage increased by nine millions and a half the aggregate corn 
and oats acreage decreased by over five millions. And the acreage 
planted in the lesser cereal crops, rye, barley, buckwheat, was 
also appreciably less in 1898 than 1896. 

So the fact that the harvest of winter wheat, because of the 
increased acreage sown, promises to be as large this year as last in 
spite of the inferior condition of the crop, is no indication that the 
aggregate productiou of cereal grains will be as large this year 
as a year ago, or that the movement of farm products to market 
will be so heavy. On the contrary, the poor condition of the 
winter wheat crop is a very decided indication of a smaller yield 
in agricultural products this year than last. Of course, no posi- 
tive assertion can be made on this point for the sowing of smaller 
acreage in corn and oats does not necessarily mean that the 
harvest will be smaller, for it is quite possible that the yield per 
acre will be more bountiful. But in this connection we may say 
that the yield of corn per acre was quite up to the average last 
year and the yield of oats very considerably above. So if we 
would be conservative and build expectations on solid founda- 
tions we must count on a smaller yield of agricultural products 
this year than last, smaller crop movements, smaller freight 
tonnage for the granger railroads at least and smaller earnings. 

It is of course probable that the farmers whose winter 
wheat fields have been very severely blighted will plow them 
down and seed them with corn or oats. But the very late 
spring will hinder such course, for work must crowd upon the 
farmers in such way as to make it physically impossible for 
them to do all the resowing that their judgment tells them 
would be profitable. So crops as large as those of last year are 
not to be expected. Then too, the winter that has been so hard 
on wheat has been very severe on live stock, the percentage of 
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cattle and sheep dying during the winter from exposure having 
been unusually large. 

So it is only reasonable to conclude that there will be less 
agricultural produce to be marketed this year than last, that the 
tonnage of farm produce to be carried to the seaboard will be 
smaller and that exports of agricultural products will suffer a 
decline. And this must leave its mark upon the picture of our 
foreign trade and perhaps have an appreciable tendency to work 
a change in our monetary situation. In the month of March, 
last, exports from the United States were $8,000,000 smaller than 
in the corresponding month of last year, while imports were 
$11,000,000 larger. Asa result the merchandise trade balance 
in our favor was cut down from $51,000,000 for March, 1898, 
to less than $32 000,000 for March of this year. And this ten- 
dency of exports to fall off and imports to increase, bids fair 
to be carried further, all of which promises a change and an 
early change in the monetary situation for the merchandise trade 
balance in our favor has already declined to the point where it is 
little more that sufficient to offset our adverse balances on account 
of interest and freight payments, etc. This is evidenced by the 
fact that foreign exchange has risen to par and that imports of 
gold have practically ceased. 

In short, let this tendency of merchandise exports to decrease 
and imports to increase goa little further and indications are 
that in place of a gold importing nation we will become again a 
gold exporting nation. And wher gold comes in the banks 
expand credits, the purchasing ability of merchants increases, 
demand for products grows and prices rise. And when gold goes 
out the banks, to keep their reserves up to requirements, contract 
their credits, merchants whose accommodation is curtailed are 
obliged to realize on their goods, demand therefor is restricted 
and prices fall. Andon the gold theory this is supposed to go 
on until prices have so fallen as to lead to such increased buying 
of our products by foreigners and decreased purchases by us as 
to restore the equilibrium between what we owe and what is 
owing us when exchange will fall back again to par and gold 
exports cease. 

This is just the theory Britain has long taught. It makes 
the elasticity of the currency dependent on the elasticity of the 
production of gold, and if such increased production does not 
come with increased population as to equal the growing demands 
of trade, prices will be depressed, the industrious and enterpris- 
ing be hard hit and expansion of trade be retarded. Yet we are 
told by the New York Sum that ‘‘this is the only safe and 
healthy elasticity possible. Great Britain has had none other 
for half a century and has prospered under it, and we should do 
the same.’’ But financial Britain has been in several tight holes 
during the last half century out of which she pulled when ruin was 
staring her in the face and the elasticity of gold had failed her 
by suspending the Bank Act and providing an increase in cur- 
rency through issues of Bank of England Notes. Out of her 
tightest holes she has pulled not through the elasticity of gold, 
but the elasticity of paper. 

But none the less it is proposed that we follow what Britain 
has long taught and practised save in times of stress, by amend- 
ing our monetary laws so that no paper shall be issued from the 
Treasury save in exchange for gold. And here be it said that 
beyond a certain arbitrarily fixed amount of notes secured by 
indebtedness of the British Government to the Bank of England 
that institution is prohibited from issuing its notes save in 
exchange for gold. It is this prohibition that on several occasions 
of stress has been suspended. In exchange for gold it can issue 
its notes without limit. And so is it proposed that the issue of 
paper money by the United States Government be restricted so 
that our Treasury would, like the Bank of England, become the 
storehouse for the country’s visible stock of gold and our cur- 
rency expand and contract according as gold was imported or 
exported, 
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There is, however, one government official of the present 
gold wedded Administration who is opposed to this proposal, not 
indeed that he does not believe in a currency rigidly tied down 
to gold, but because he fears that the keeping of an immense 
store of gold in the Treasury as a backing for our paper currency, 
a reserve of gold that for the most part would never be called for, 
would lead men to the inevitable conclusion that the keeping of 
such a gold reserve was needless and wasteful, that the greater 
part of it could be dispensed with to advantage, even lend force 
to the contention of those numerous cranks who contend that a 
paper currency needs no metallic backing at all in order to give it 
currency and make it serve all the purposes of money. And this 
would never do. This official is Mr. Roberts, Director of the 
Mints. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 





OWN by the sea a committee of leading Republican Con- 
gressmen, chosen under resolution adopted by the Repub- 
lican caucus of the Fifty-fifth Congress at a meeting held 

just prior to final adjournment of that, the last Congress, are 
wrestling with the problem of monetary legislation. They were 
appointed and have assembled not only to work up a monetary 
bill dealing with the currency and banking problem that will 
stand the scrutiny of the experts examining it from a scientific 
standpoint and be satisfactory to the banks and moneyed interests 
generally, to which the Republican party is much indebted for 
financial assistance, but also to study the prospects of any sug- 
gested legislation. For the mere drawing up of a bill such as 
might in itself be regarded as a perfect measure from the stand- 
point of the moneyed interests will avail the committee or those 
whom they would serve nothing at all unless such bill can com- 
mand the votes needed to put it through Congress. So the com- 
mittee must consider the possibilities of legislation. The problem 
that confronts it is the evolving of a measure that not only will be 
satisfactory to the banking and financial interests backing the 
Republican party, but will be acceptable to well nigh all Repub- 
lican Congressmen elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress. And 
there being a Republican majority of only thirteen to fifteen 
votes in the House of Representatives chosen last autumn the 
committee has a very small margin within which to work. 
Though there are possibly a dozen Democratic Congressmen who 
may be brought to support the fiscal measure that this Republican 
caucus committee now sitting at Atlantic City may evolve it is 
very evident that for the committee to make a report that would 
alienate the support of any considerable number of Republicans 
would be fatal. To thus alienate but a very small number of 
Republicans would be to render the work of the committee fruit- 
less, Their problem is to evolve some measure that practically all 
Republicans in Congress can be brought to accept and vote for. 
Their purpose is to have such measure prepared ready for pre- 
sentation when Congress meets and so that no time may be lost in 
getting action. Of course the report of a caucus committee 
appointed by the Republicans of the Fifty-fifth Congress is in no 
way binding upon the Republicans of the Fifty-sixth, but that 
they will give great and favorable consideration and generally 
follow the recommendations of a caucus committee made up of 
such leading Republicans as the present, hold over as it is, is 
scarcely to be doubted. 

In view of the smallness of the Republican margin in the 
House and a margin that the committee cannot alienate without 
jeopardizing their whole work, it is inevitable that such com- 
mittee will move very circumspectly. And as the committee 
‘must recognize the necessity of constantly working so as to gain 
the support of the body of Republicans and avoid antagonizing 
any considerable number, and as the more complex and compre- 
hensive may be the legislation proposed the more the liability or 
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rather certainty of radical differences of opinion cropping up in 
Republican ranks, such as would be likely to postpone action and 
effect the defeat of the committee measure, it is to be expected 
that this committee will confine itself to the recommendation of 
simple measures, make no attempt to prepare a comprehensive 
measure to take the place of all our present monetary and bank- 
ing legislation but content itself with the recommendation of 
brief, though they may be far reaching amendments to our pres-- 
ent laws. In short it isto be anticipated that the members of 
this committee will attempt to attain their ends through amend- 
ing and reforming the old rather than by building up a new and 
comprehensive system to substitute in the place of the old. So 
two things we expect they will aim at. One the retirement of 
our greenbacks through their gradual conversion into gold cer- 
tificates and without avowal of the purpose and the other the 
amendment of the national bank act in such way as to make the 
issue of circulation profitable. }y such legislation would a 
gradual substitution of bank notes for national paper currency be 
provided for. 

At present the issue of bank notes is not profitable to the 
national banks. They want the national bank act changed so 
that the issue will be profitable. Though there is at present a 
very general conception that the right to issue bank notes is a 
very valuable privilege conferred upon the banks it is a great 
mistake. If this present privilege were so valuable the banks 
would use it to the full. But asa matter of fact they have not 
now in circulation anything like the amount of bank notes that 
they might issue ifthey would. They simpiy do not issue more 
notes because they can make more profitable use of their capital 
than in buying United States bonds and taking out circulation 
upon them. By such investment it is true the banks earn double 
interest, that is they get interest from the government on the 
bonds they buy and then the government issuing to them bank 
notes upon the deposit of such bonds to an amount of ninety per 
cent. of their face value they earn interest upon such bank 
notes by loaning them out to the public. But at present prices 
government bonds yield only about two per cent. interest, 
for none, save the limited number of two per cents., now 
all held by the banks as a basis for circulation, can be had with- 
out paying a premium varying upon the different issues, with the 
rate of interest paid and tHe period the bonds have to run, of 
from eight to thirty per cent. So the banks that buy these 
bonds at these prices and with the purpose of taking out circula- 
tion are obliged to lock up considerable capital, the difference 
between ninety per cent. of the par of the bonds returned to 
them as bank notes and the price paid, and upon which locked up 
capital their return is only an interest of two per cent. If not so 
invested and locked up it might be made to yield several times 
such interest. 

Now the question with the banks is whether the additional 
interest they might earn on the locked up capital by loaning it to 
the public and above the 2 per cent. paid by the government 
upon it would more than equal the 1 per cent. interest which 
they would earn clear from the government on the balance of the 
capital invested in United States bonds and to the amount of 
which balance bank notes would be issued to them. This balance 
only yields a clear 1 per cent. for while the government bonds 
yield 2 per cent., the banks pay an annual tax of 1 per cent. on 
circulation. Now if current interest rates that the banks may 
earn on loans are 5 or 6 per cent. or more, it is very clear they 
would cut into their earnings very heavily by buying the 4 per 
cent. bonds of the Cleveland Administration and commanding a 
premium of 30 per cent. as a basis for circulation. If you don’t 
believe it take out your pencil and see whether the bank that 
availed of the privilege to invest in these United States bonds 
and take out circulation, or the bank that did not and loaned its 
capital direct, would come out ahead. Assume that each has 
$130,000 of new capital. The latter loaning it at 6 per cent. will 
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earn $7,800. The former investing in bonds at such a high 
premium that though paying 4 per cent. on face they will only 
pay 2 per cent. on investment, will earn from such investment 
$2,600 and will get back $90,000 in bank notes which loaned out 
at 6 per cent. will yield, after paying the 1 per cent. tax, $4,500, 
a total earning for this bank of $7,100—a loss of $700 from avail- 
ing of the privilege to issue bank notes. 

Of course, on the lower priced bonds, on the war bonds for 
instance selling at about 8 per cent. premium, results would 
work out differently. The banks can increase their profits by 
buying such bonds and taking out circulation. 
they invested largely in them. But they have already picked up 
about all that can be had and by buying the higher priced issues 
and taking out circulation they cannot appreciably swell their 
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earnings over what they can earn by loaning their capital direct. 
So they want the law changed so as to make the taking out of 
currency profitable. The privilege of issuing bank notes which 
they now have they do not find valuable, they want it made so. 
Amendments to the bank act authorizing the issue of notes up to 
the par value of the bonds and repealing or at least reducing the 
tax on circulation to one fourth of 1 per cent. or less would make 
it so and such amendments the Republican Caucus Committee, 
now sojourning by the sea, is likely to recommend. Just take 
your pencil, if you doubt the effectiveness of these amendments, 
and figure out how they would make the privilege of issuing 
bank currency valuable. 

With the recommendation of such amendments and legisla- 
tion directing that when greenbacks be once redeemed in gold 
they be held in the Treasury until gold may be offered in 
exchange for them and thus gradually be converted into gold 
certificates, the Caucus Committee will likely content itself. Of 
course, the gold to redeem these greenbacks, in the first place, 
must be paid out of the general cash balance of the government 
and be thus indirectly provided for out of the tax levy or by 
issues of bonds made to replenish the cash balance depleted by 
such redemptions. 


Populists, Attention! 


CLOSE UP THE RANKS. 





EDITOR AMERICAN: Hon. Milton Park, Chairman of the 
National Committee of the Peoples party, has recently appointed 
me as organizer of our forces in New England and the Middle 
States. 

The position is an important and laborious one, but I will 
accept the mission and devote my energies to its duties. 

In order that our shattered ranks may best be re-united, it is 
necessary that I enlist the services of every true reformer. I 
will, thercfore, call upon every man whose heart is in this work 
to send me his name and address, together with such suggestions 
and advice as he may deem important. This is necessary in 
order that an organization may be perfected in every county and 
township. 

Our prospects are now bright. The work done at Cincin- 
nati has cleared the atmosphere and pointed us to our path of 
duty. 

The old Peoples party organization, headed by Senator 
Marion Butler, is now a complete Democratic machine. It 
will call a convention in 1900 and nominate a dummy calling 
himself a Populist. This dummy will in turn resign in favor 
of Wm, J. Bryan, or whoever else the Democratic party may 
have for itscandidate. This will be done so late in the campaign 
that there would be no time to rally our forces should we be led 
into the trap. This is the scheme, and will be carried out so far 
as Senator Butler and his, Democratic advisers can do so. 

To meet this conspiracy we are now fully prepared. We 
have a magnificent ticket. No grander men were ever nominated 
by any political party in this country than Wharton Barker and 
Ignatius Donnelly. Let us rally round them. Already the rank 
and file have done so, and the great bulk of the party are 
enthusiastic for the ticket. Let every true Populist and reformer 
denounce Butler and his Democratic allies. Pay no attention 
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whatever to any orders that he may issue. If you wish to be 
a Democrat and join that party, do it in an open and manly 
way. Don’t call yourself a Populist. Butler and his co-workers 
will soon throw off the mask and join the Democracy openly. 
Go with them if you please, but don’t assume to be a reformer. 
The Democratic party is to-day what it has ever been—an 
organized appetite for office. From it we shall get no reform of 
any kind. 

I again call upon all true reformers to close up the ranks 
around Barker and Donnelly. Let us organize every precinct in 
our division. Write me freely the situation in your respective 
districts and we will soon have our organization perfected. 

I believe in the grand destiny of our race. The bark may 
seem to be lost amidst the billows and the storm, but the richly 
freighted ship battles with the surge and again proudly rides the 
foam. ‘There is no power that can again turn back this great 
reform, Traitors cannot destroy it. The mission of the Peoples 
party has just begun. Gird on your armors and prepare for the 
final and closing struggle. 

L. C. BATEMAN. 
Auburn, Me. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PENNSYLVANIA POPULISTS. 
EpitoR AMERICAN: 

Inasmuch as the official paper of our state organization has 
passed into other hands, I would ask the use of your columns to 
make a few suggetions for the consideration of our State Com- 
mittee which will soon be called by Chairman Miller to fix atime 
and place for holding our next state convention. It is a fact 
well known to those in charge of filing our nomination papers, 
that owing to the eleventh hour rulings—technical and other- 
wise—it is well nigh impossible to secure our rightful place on 
the ballot. 

The state issues this year are not vital to our principles, and 
will simply be a struggle among discredited thieves for spoils and 
party plunder. Under these conditions, I most respectfully sug- 
gest: First, to hold our state convention at Philadelphia on the 
day following the parade of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
which will be in next September, and there nominate for the 
campaign of 1900. 

A full state ticket. 

Presidential electors. 

Also at the same time nominate candidates in the several con- 
gressional, senatorial, judicial and legislative districts, such candi- 
dates to be suggested by the delegates of the several districts and 
to be subject to the approval of the rank and file of the Peoples 
party in said districts through the referendum plan. A few reasons 
for this plan of campaign are: First, The low rates on the railroads 
at this time ; second, all district nominations can go on the state 
nomination paper in their respective districts, as all those men- 
tioned are required to be filed in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and one set of papers only will be necessary to 
place the entire ticket on the ballot and will give the winter 
months to be devoted to organization, So let us close up the 
ranks and go forward. 

R. A. THomson. 
Indiana, Pa., April 27, 1899. 


(iettysburg, Luray, and Washingtoun—Personally Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
five-day personally conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and 
Washington on May 6th. A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray, affording ample time to make the 
tour of the wonderful caverns, and two days at Washington. 

The party will be under the guidance of one of the company’s 
experienced tourist agents. A chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will also accompany the party through- 
out. Round-trip tickets, including transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations at Gettysburg and carriage drive over 
the battlefield, luncheon, transfer, and admission to the Luray 
Caverns, luncheon, transfer, and hotel accommodations at Wash- 
ington, and dinner going and supper returning, at Broad Street 
station in connection with tickets from Trenton and points East 
thereof, will be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 from New 
York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. ; 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J. ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dean Worcester on the Philippines. 


The Philippine Islands and Their Feople 
York: The Macmillan Company. $4. 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER. New 


Written by an observant naturalist who spent eleven months 
in the Philippines in 1887-88 and again tramped extensively 
over the islands in the years 1890—93 in search of zoological speci- 
mens, this is distinctively a book of travels. It is nothing more, 
nor does it pretend to be. It might well be described as a record 
of what I saw and learned in the Philippines. In writing the 
book Prof. Worcester has detailed what he saw of the islands and 
their inhabitants with his own eyes and learned of them with his 
own ears. Excepting a mere outline sketch of the history of the 
Philippines with which he introduces us to his sketches of the 
islands and their people, made, as it were, from life, the informa- 
tion which he spreads before us was not gathered from the works 
of others. He has not boiled down the bibliography of the 
islands and retailed knowledge so gained, he has given us a record 
of personal observation and experience. Indeed the bibliography 
of the islands in the [English language is painfully small, does 
not number more than a dozen works all told. So this work of 
Prof. Worcester is doubly welcome as extending our exceedingly 
limited and pauce sources of information about the Philippines. 
Mere book of travels as it is, presenting a view of the islands and 
their resources that is far from comprehensive or exhaustive, 
failing to give full or satisfying information on many points 
of absorbing interest, it is yet the book above all others to 
which the searcher after light on the Philippines is directed. 
Indeed this work won for Prof. Worcester his appointment as a 
member of the Philippine Commission sent out by the President 
to study and make report upon the situation in those islands, 
upon the form of government best adapted to their present needs 
and at the same time the preservation of our sovereignty and 
conservation of our interests, etc. 

Prof, Worcester first visited the islands asa junior member of 
the Dr. Steere expedition of 1587 and pursued his explorations 
under the direction of the learned doctor who gave his name to 
the expedition. When he later returned to the islands he did so 
in conjunction with a Mr. Bourns, also a member of the former 
expedition, and together they planned their explorations, their 
hunts ; together collected and preserved specimens of the islands’ 
fauna. Indeed the prime purpose of both expeditions was the 
collection of just such specimens. Consequently on both visits 
to the islands Prof. Worcester was drawn into the primeval 
forests, thrown in with the wildest, most backward tribes. The 
timarau of which he was in search, the great pythons which he 
sought, the birds typical of the islands’ fauna that he hunted 
were not to be found in the cleared tracts, not to be found where 
nature felt the hand of the civilized tribes and yielded to their 
labor in crops of rice and sugar and tobacco, but in the untracked 
forest and all but impenetrable jungle. 

So was Prof. Worcester drawn away from civilization while 
in the Philippines, so it is that he observed more of the wild 
tribes than the civilized peoples, so it is that he was drawn to the 
places most unfrequented by civilized man, so it is that he has 
more to record, more to write of the peoples of the Philippines least 
advanced than of those highest in the scale of civilization. The 
great island of I,uzon and its more highly advanced peoples he 
only paid passing visits, and though it was his purpose to carry 
his researches widely over this island, a purpose that an attack of 
typhoid fever constrained him to forego, it was his intention to 
leave the civilized stretches of the island behind him, penetrate 
the deep forests, study the wild men and animals and birds of the 
mountains, not the civilized men of the plains. As it happened 
Prof. Worcester’s one expedition of moment in the island of 
Luzon was one of short duration to the wonderful lake and vol- 
cano of Taal, which left an inerasable impression upon him, but 
one so sublime as to be past description. 

So it is that Prof. Worcester writes so much of the wild 
tribes, so little of the civilized of which we would know more. 
We say this, not that Prof. Worcester gives an undue importance 
to the wild tribes ; he very particularly points out the paramount 
superiority of the civilized tribes, that in the government of the 
Philippines these civilized tribes make the only factor to be con- 
sidered. ‘‘ The important questions which intimately concern 
the future of the Philippines,’’ he remarks, ‘‘result from the 
character of the five millions of civilized natives and the condi- 
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tions existing in the regions which they now inhabit.’’ But 
before we come to any serious word about these people we have 
turned many pages of the book, we have followed tramps through 
many forests, been absorbed in the relation of sundry odd experi- 
ences with Spanish officials and wild tribes, been informed by 
the recording of the beliefs of these peoples as heard from their 
own lips, their customs as seen by an observant naturalist and 
temporary sojourner among them. We have followed the hunt 
of the timarau, we have learned of Spanish incompetency and 
outrage in the government of the islands, through all we have 
been entertained, for we have been reading of a part of the 
world of absorbing interest to Americans, a part of the world 
where fever is so prevalent, that Prof. Worcester and his com- 
panion ‘‘came to look upon it as one of the necessary evils of 
existence,’’ a part of the world where the climate ‘‘ is especially 
severe in its effect on white women and children,’’ so severe that 
‘‘it is very doubtful, in my (Prof. Worcester’s) judgment, if 
many successive generations of European or American children 
could be reared there,’’ and yet a partof the world some would 
have us take and hold asa colony, a colony our people cannot 
colonize. 

But, finally, after we have been introduced to wild tribes of 
the Philippines who keep as far away from civilized man as 
possible, after we have been told of the fierce Moros of the South 
bearing such an ill reputation that even Prof. Worcester, with all 
his enthusiasm for the discovery of wild things, was deterred 
from penetrating far into their country and beyond reach of the 
protection of Spanish garrisons, after we have turned the pages 
of this record until we have almost reached the end of the work 
we are briefly, all too briefly for our satisfaction, introduced to 
those people of the Philippines who are now up in arms against 
us fighting for independence and the right of self-government. 
‘The writers in our current literature, who lump the whole 
population of the Philippines as barbarians and savages, are,’’ 
writes Prof. Worcester, ‘‘ grossly in error.’’ Savage and semi- 
savage peoples there are, but the Christianized islanders number 
approximately five millions or quite one-half of the total population. 
And these latter are the islanders who were 1n subjection to Spain. 
With the former the Spaniards gave themselves little or no con- 
cern, and these latter are the islanders that we are fighting. Much 
that is bad and damning has been written about them, but much 
—declares Prof. Worcester—that they do not deserve. Quoting 
an authority to the effect that ‘‘ after years of faithful service a 
trusted native employee will sometimes rob his master, or commit 
some horrid crime against him,’’ he remarks that, ‘‘ this is 
doubtless true, but such occurrences are certainly far from com- 
mon, nor, on the other hand, are they by any means confined to 
the Philippines.’’ 

That the native refuses education, ‘‘is refractory toward 
mental improvement,’’ has been asserted by authorities, but, 
says Prof. Worcester, ‘‘it is difficult to see on what ground a 
general statement of this sort can be based. * * * The great 
mass of the people have been deliberately kept in ignorance from 
the time of the Spanish discovery until now. Some of them are 
doubtless very stupid,’’ but, ‘‘on the whole, I believe they are 
naturally fairly intelligent, and they are often most anxious for 
an opportunity to get some education. Ona number of occasions 
we secured good servants who asked for nothing but food and an 
opportunity to pick up a little English or Spauish.’’ 

Unconscionable liars they certainly are, at least in their 
relations with the white man, but on this score they found in 
their Spanish rulers worthy preceptors and where white man’s 
rule is oppressive, where he makes himself hated and feared he 
must expect to be met with deceit. Even some of our richer citizens 
lightly taxed as they are lie unconscionably, aye, perjure them- 
selves to escape taxation. What then surprising that the poor 
Filipino taxed of every last farthing of his surplus wealth should 
practice deceit to escape and fall into the way of unconscionable 
lying. Again, the civilized native is charged with being hope- 
lessly indolent. And on this score Prof. Worcester remarks: 
‘* Indolent he certainly is, but whether hopelessly so is another 
question. And first let me say that I have never yet seen a 
white man who was disposed to exert himself unnecessarily in 
the Philippines. Had I found such a one, I should have con- 
sidered him very foolish. No one can work there as he would in 
a temperate climate and live.’’ And then he adds: ‘* Nature 
has done so much for her children in these islands that they have 
no need to labor hard in order to supply their few and simple 
wants.’’ Besides ‘‘there is no use in piling up money for the 
tax gatherer or the village friar to make way with, and I am bound 
to say that under existing conditions they do well to take life as 
comfortably as possible.’’ 
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And now a word as to the attractive side of the Filipino as 
depicted by Prof. Worcester :— 

“The civilized Filipino certainly has many good qualities to offset his 
bad traits. The traveller cannot fail to be impressed by his open-handed 
and cheerful hospitality. He will go to any amount of trouble, and often 
to no little expense, in order to accommodate some perfect stranger, who 
has not the slightest claim on him, and he never turns one of his own race 
from his door. 

‘If cleanliness be next to godliness, he certainly has much to recom- 
mendhim. Every village has its bath, if there is any chance for one, and 
men, women and children patronize it liberally. Should the situation of a 
town be unfortunate in this particular, its people will carry water trom a 
great distance if necessary, and in any event will keep clean. 

‘*Hardly less noticeable than the almost universal hospitality are the 
well-regulated homes and the happy family life which one soon finds to be 
the rule. Children are orderly, respectful and obedient to their parents. 
Wives are allowed an amount of liberty hardly equalled in any other eastern 
country, and they seldom abuse it. More often than not they are the 
financiers oftheir families. * * * Women have their share of the work 
to do, but it is a just share, and they perform it without question and with- 
out grumbling. 

‘* At Vespers in the evening there is always a pretty scene. An instant 
hush comes over the busy village. In each home father, mother and chil- 
dren fall on their knees before the image or picture of some saint and 
repeat their prayers. Their devotions over, each child kisses the hand of his 
father and his mother, at the same time wishing them good evening. He 
then makes an obeisance to each of his brothers and sisters, as well as to 
each guest who happens to be present, repeating his pleasant salutation 
with each funny bow.” 

And these are the homes that we now destroy! And why ? 
Because the civilized native burdened by foreign oppression past 
endurance rose in rebellion against Spain to throw it off and now 
refusing to submit to another foreign rule that he fears would be 
as oppressive as the last demands independence and the right to 
rule himself. 

And this civilized native >—He 
‘is self-respecting and self restrained to a remarkable degree. He is 
patient under misfortune, and forbearing under provocation. While it is 
stretching the truth to say he never reveals anger, he certainly succeeds 
much better in controlling himself than does the average European. 
When he does give way to passion, however, he is likely as not to become 
for the moment a maniac, and to do someone a fatal injury. 

‘He is a kind father and a dutiful son. His aged relatives are never 
lett in want, but are brought to his home, and are welcome to share the 
best that it affords to the end of their days. 

‘Among his fellows he is genial and sociable. He loves to sing, dance 
and make merry. He is naturally tearless, and admires nothing 
so much as bravery in others. Under good officers he makes an excellent 
soldier, and he is ready to fight to the death for his honor or his home.” 

But with all this be it remarked that Prof. Worcester 
emphatically declares that ‘‘ with all their amiable qualities it is 
not to be denied that at present the civilized natives are utterly 
unfit for self-government. Their universal lack of education is 
in itself a difficulty that cannot be speedily overcome.’’ But 
what is the school that fits men for self-government? It is the 
hard school of experience. They cannot learn in any other. It 
is only by the practice of self-government that the art of self- 
government can be learned. Prof. Worcester himself gives an 
inkling of this great truth when in speaking of the great events 
in the Philippines during the months of last spring and early 
summer, with evident reference to the prominent part played by 
the Filipinos in the expulsion of the Spaniards and writing before 
the meeting of the Peace Commission in Paris when the disposi- 
tion of the Philippines was still in doubt, when some talked of 
handing them back to Spain, he penned these significant words : 
‘‘ Whatever may be the immediate outcome, it is safe to say 
that having learned something of his power the civilized native 
will now be likely to take a hand in shaping his own future. I 
trust that opportunities which he has never enjoyed may be given 
him. If not, may he win them for himself.’’ 

The book before us is embellished by numerous reproductions 
of photographs taken by Prof. Worcester when in the Philip- 
pines, and though many, indeed most, are lacking in clearness 
of detail, it is not to be forgotten that the difficulties with which 
the photographer has to contend in the jungles and forests of 
the Philippines are of no mean order. 


Health for Ten Cents. 
Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, 
destroy microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. 
All druggists. —Advt. 
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The Life and Work of Roger Williams. 


Roger Williams. The Pioneer of Religious Liberty. By Oscar S. STRAUS. 
New York: The Century Company §1.25. 

The true life-history of Roger Williams must be also a narra- 
tive of the early growth and development of the several New 
Iingland colonies, for his life-work is so closely allied with the 
history of our forefathers that the one can not be studied without 
also taking into consideration the other. Roger Williams was 
the foremost and in fact the one liberal-minded man among the 
early Puritan settlers, the only man who demanded and worked 
for the absolute freedom of soul. From a study of the causes 
that led up to the emigration of the Puritan Fathers one would 
naturally expect that these fugitives from religious persecution 
would show themselves to be a little better than the men from 
whom they had fled. That a people willing to suffer the loss of 
home, country, friends and often wealth and position, embarking 
on an unknown sea of trial and hardship in a new country, op- 
posed by a savage climate and a yet more savage people, face to 
face with starvation and death, and with no hope other than that 
of their own strong hands and stronger hearts in order that they 
might follow the dictates of their own consciences, could deny to 
other men the same right they claimed for themselves seems past 
belief. But then people looked at things differently in those days. 
The Puritans were undeniably about as intolerant and dogmatic 
a set of men as ever lived. ‘They had suffered and sacrificed so 
much for conscience sake that their hearts were hardened against 
those who were not with them in religious matters, and we find 
them following the teachings of old,—an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth. Taking all these things into account we can agree most 
heartily with Hawthorne where he says ‘‘ Let us thank God for 
having given us such ancestors ; and let each successive generation 
thank Him not less fervently for being one step further from them 
in the march of ages.’’ 

Williams was a man who could not accept the teachings of 
John Cotton and his followers as final, and we find him imme- 
diately on his arrival in Massachusetts Colony breaking forth in 
vigorous, if not violent condemnation of the bigotry of the 
settlers. He came there maintaining that ‘‘all men may walk 
as their consciences persuade them, everyone in the name of his 
God,’’ and from this position he never wavered throughout 
his long and stormy life. The good people of Salem listened to 
his teachings and finally installed him in their hearts and church. 
This was too much for the ever hostile Cotton, and the rulers in 
the colony decided that Williams must go and Salem return to 
the fold. At once began a bitter and vindictive attack on our 
religious knight that finally led to his banishment. Think of 
it, he, the friend of Cromwell, of Milton, of Vane, of Cocke, 
forced from home and family ! To the honor of the men of Salem 
be it said, that they stood by him to the bitter end, until he him- 
self protected them from themselves by taking up the pilgrim’s 
staff. How he secured rights to the lands of Rhode Island from 
the Indians themselves, and how he and a few of the faithful 
built up the colony of Providence, is well known to history. It 
is interesting to note his dealings with the Indians. The custom 
of the day was to secure a charter from the British Government 
granting certain land without considering the rights of the 
Indians at all. Williams held that the Crown could have nothing 
to do with such matters, that the only parties to the deal were 
the Indians and the settlers themselves. This fair treatment of 
the Indians was so unusual, that he won their entire confidence 
and many times induced them to desist from a war of extermi- 
nation against the English, who had wronged them. His willing- 
ness to brave every danger, to save the very people who had 
denied him liberty of conscience and finally of person, from the 
horrors of war, stamp him at once the true Christian gentleman. 
He never seems to have borne any personal resentment against 
his persecutors, on the contrary, we find him ever ready to 
return good for evil. But far from winning their gratitude, we 
find the Massachusetts Colony doing everything possible to 
destroy the settlement of Providence and undermine his work. 
Much of this was due to Cotton, who, Mr. Straus tells us, was 
‘‘a man of consummate ability, and distinguished for his learning, 
uniting the qualities of a jurist with those of a priest. In 
theory, in his writings he was an advanced Independent: in 
practice he was as intolerant as the primate from whose oppres- 
sions he fled.’’ Speaking further of this remarkable lack of 
Christian spirit, our author says : 

‘While there cannot be two opinions as to the injustice of the Puritans 
in persecuting others who, impelled by the same motives as themselves, 
were seeking «a new world where they hoped, and had reason to believe, 
they might have the liberty to worship God untrammeled by human laws— 
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yet allowance should be made for the age they lived in, when civil liberty 
was associated with chaos and anarchy, and religious liberty was regarded 
as anti Christian. The same spirit of historical justice which should induce 
us to moderate censure as toward the Puritans for their intolerance, 
heightens our admiration for the devotion to principle of these they 
persecuted, notably Roger Williams, who not only saw far in advance of 
his day, but had the fortitude and holy determination, single-handed, to 
combat the overwhelming spirit of fanaticism and bigotry of his genera- 
tion, and to suffer martyrdom for a principle which has steadily been 
making progress in the circuit of the globe and to which we owe the chief 
blessings that flow from a more enlightened age. * * Principle—not 
profit, liberty—not power, conviction—not ambition, were his impelling 
motives, which he consistently maintained, then and at all times.” 


One of the most serious trials that came to Williams and his 
colony was the settling there of all kinds of impracticables who 
could not elsewhere finda resting place. Their actions brought 
much ill-repute on the colony and on its founder, but he and his 
followers nobly suffered in silence rather than be false to their 
principles. Of Roger Williams himself our author says: 


““He lacked many of the characteristics of greatness. There was 
nothing mysterious about him; he had no conceits, nor were there any 
surprising or brilliant incidents in his career. He was neither a fixed star, 
a comet, nora meteor. He drew his inspirations not from the clouds, but 
from the sufferings of men,—from his love of justice, not from the dreams 
of power and majesty. Ambition formed no part of his nature. His theol- 
ogy was severely Calvinistic, typical of his generation , not in advance of 
it. His mind though clear, forcible, and logical, was neither of a brilliant 
nor of a highly philosophical order. He was ardent, impulsive, combative 
and restless ; but he was kin1, benevolent, sincere, and forgiving ; no 
feeling of malice, revenge or enmity ever embittered his magnanimous 
heart.”’ 


In this book Mr. Straus attempts no literary flights but 
contents himself in presenting the most thorough and complete 
life of Roger Williams yet published. The work is carefully 
done throughout. Our one criticism is that the author is per- 
haps a little too much the hero worshiper, and this at times 
warps his judgment of men and measures. 


Last Personally Conducted Tour to Washington via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The last of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad three- 
day personally conducted tours to Washington, D. C., will be 
runon May ir. The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia and proportionate rates from other points, includes 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and Capitol guide fees. 
An experienced Chaperon will also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. —Adv¢. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








‘The Development of the English Novel’? is the title of a 
book by W. L. Cross, assistant Professor of English Literature 
at Yale, which will be published this month by the Macmillan 
Company. We understand the author’s aim has been to point 
out the first appearance of new elements in the progress of fiction, 
such as the introduction of letters, history, humanitarianism and 
psychology, and to trace in outline the development of those 
new departures. There isa field here that offers great opportu- 
nities to anyone who will enter it in the right spirit. 

Ok 


We understand that Frank Norris, author of ‘‘ McTeague,”’ 
is now working on a new novel to be called ‘‘ The Octopus,’’ the 
slang name in California for the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
in which he will take the people’s side and make the corporation 
as hideous and cruel as it really is. We shall look with much 
interest for the publication of this’ book, and anticipate a strong 
piece of work from the pen of this gifted young writer who so 
well understands the great plain people. 


. x 
* 


Among the books that G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
during the present month are ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell, a History,’’ by 
Samuel Harden Church ; ‘‘A Life for Liberty; Anti-Slavery 
and Other Letters of Sally Holley,’’ edited by John White Chad- 
wick ; ‘‘ The Writings of James Monroe,’’ edited by S..M. Ham- 
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and ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 
Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthms, 
Bronchitis and Irritation of the Air Passage. Is 


also of great value in Croup and Inflammation of 
the Larynx. 





Endorsed by Physicians e e @ 
and recommended by 
Editors of Leading Periodicals 


Price of Complete Outfit, 75¢. 
Blanchard Mfg. Co. 


Department 199. Cincinnati, O. 
(Wholesale Agents: Stein-Vogeler Drug Co) 


When writing mention this JouRNAL. 


ASTIGMATISM Siomoney nesunses 





Be THE INESTIMABLE 
— BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


ACLES & EYEGLASSES 
SUACICAL OPERATION 


Se ResToReR we g AVOR 
2 RATED PAMPHLET 


OW THE EYE, MAILED FREE. 
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ilton; ‘* Austria,’’ in the Stories of the Nations Series, by Sidney 
Whitman ; ‘‘ Islam in Africa,’’ by Anson P. Atterbury, and the 
‘* Passing of Prince Rozan,’’ by John Bickerdyke. 

* 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published ‘‘ The Literary 
History of Ireland,’’ by Dr. Douglas Hyde. It forms the second 
volume in the library of Literary History Series ; the first being 
the *‘ Literary History of India,’’ by W. R. Frazer, which was 
published a few months ago 

* 


Small, Maynard & Co. are publishing, under the title of 
‘The Beacon Biographies,’’ a series of brief memoirs on eminent 
Americans, edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. The first five 
volumes on Phillips Brooks, David G. Farragut, Robert E. Lee, 
James Russell Lowell and Daniel Webster, are just out. 

KK 


$100 REWARD $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure inal its stages, and that is Oatarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure ts the only positive cure known to the medical fraternity. Oatarrh being 
a constitutional disease, requires « constitutional treatment. Hali’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken ioternaliy. acting directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and »ssisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors 
have so wnuch faith in its curative powers that they offer One Hundred Dollars fur any 
case that it fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 


8 Sold by Druggists, 75c. Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


“A Thrilling Night’s Ride” 


Is the title of a very interesting illustrated story, which will be 
mailed free upon receipt of two cents postage, by 
H. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv/ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


In CLoisters Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn. Omaha, Neb.; Burkley 
Printing Co. 
No. 5 JOHN STREET. By Richard Whiteing. Pp. 315. New York: The 


$1.50. 
ROGER WILLIAMS. The Pioneer of Religious Liberty. 
Pp. 257. New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 


Monopo.igs. A collection of papers by American Econo- 


Century Company. 
By Osgcar S. Straus 


MUNICIPAL 


mists and Specialists. Edited by Edward W. Bemis. Pp 69t. Boston: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. §2. 
THE JACKSONIAN EpocH. By Charles H. Peck. Pp. 472. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 2.50. 
SHorRT RAtions. By Williston Fish. Pp. 189, illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


THE Span O' Lire. A Tale of Louisbourg and Quebec. 
McLennan and J. N. McElraith. Pp. 308, illustrated. 
& Brothers. $1-75. 


FROMMEL’s EINGESCHNEIT. 
By Dr. 
30 cents. 


By William 
New York : Harper 


With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. Pp. 114. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


HISTOIRE DE GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANE. By Alain-René Lesage. Ab- 
breviated and edited by Adolphe Cohn and Robert Sanderson. Pp. 
212. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 4o cents. 


HISTORY OF THE KNOW NOTHING PARTY IN MARYLAND. By Laurence 
Frederick Schmeckebier. Pp. 125. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 


Translited 
Publishing 


THE OBJECT OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT. By Johann Jacoby. 
by Florence Kelley. Pp. 36. New York: International 
Company. § cents, 


By Robert Blatchford. 
International Publishing Company. 5 cents. 


SociALismM, A reply to the Pope’s Encyclical. 
Pp. 35. New York: 


VOICES OF THE MORNING. By 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

THE DAWN OF REASON, or Mental Traits in the Lower Animals By 
James Weir, Jr. Pp. 234. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN. By Henry Van Jdyke, D.D. Pp. 
192. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


HARRIOTT WICKEN. By Mrs. Henry 
New York : The Macmillan Company. §1.50. 


James Arthur 
75 cents. 


Edgerton. Pp. 121. 


THE MATERNITY OF 


Dudeney. 
Pp. 320. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOFLE. By Dean C. Worcester, 


Pp. 529. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company. $400. 
JusT RHyMEs. By Charles Battell Loomis. Pp 70. New York: R. H. 
Russell. $1.00. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE. 
Pp. 275. 
THE QUESTION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
Pp. 66. Palo Alto, Cal, 


By Edgar Jepson and Captain D. Beames, 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

An address by David Starr Jordan, 
: John J. Valentine. 
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AMERICAN. 


IVILIZED 
CATARRH [NK 


Catarrh zs ctuil- 
tzed, It thrivesin 
America. It pene- 
trates every organ 
sg the body. 

Itiscalled by a 
‘ thousand names. 
Read the letter 








from Mrs. M. 

E. Bland, Hart- 
WY well, Ga. 

Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, O. 

DEAR Sirs:—‘'I trust no one will 
think from this that I would wish my 
name in public for any cause only to 
let sufferers know where they may find 
relief from many pains. I can truly 
say I have been much benefited by the 
use of Pe-ru-na. I feel better than I 
have for years. I have suffered for 
years of chronic catarrh, bronchitis. 
asthma and female trouble, of which 1] 
have been much helped by Pe-ru-na. 
I know the virtue of Pe-ru-na. If for 
no other reason it would pay to keep it 
for colds. It keeps off colds, it pre- 
vents grippe, and builds up the nerves. 
I gladly recommend it to all as the 
cheapest and best medicine.” 

Mrs. Bland suffered from diseased 
membranes; nearly every organ of the 
body was affected. Pe-ru-na cured her 
by making the membranes healthy. 

Dr. Hartman’s books on catarrhal 
diseases are easily understood and 
scientifically exact. Write for them. 
Special bookfor women. These books 
are free. Dr. Hartman will prescribe 
for fifty thousand women this year 
free of charge. 





CANDY CATHARTIC 


SEGULATE THE Ue 








Are You Tired of—<-<£ 


taking Sugar Coated Pills or 
drinking syrup mixtures ? 
Why not try the only 


Rational and Absolutely Certain Method 
ot Curing stomach Troubles, 


LE HARDY’S REMEDY ? 


It is put up in powdered form, and one 
box, when dissolved in ordinary river or well 
water is equal to a gallon of the finest Mineral 
Water, 

Nature’s Own Remedy, 
A positive cure for 


INDIGESTION, 
DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 


Don't delay, send for a box to-day 
Price, by mail, 80 cents. 
BLANCHARD MFG CO., 


Dept. 199, CINCINNATI, O. 
When writing mention THIs JoURNAL. 














Bsn iacadl 1899 


‘FOR DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, QUINSY 
‘and all Throat ‘troubles, use Thompson’s 
,Diphtheria Cure. 50 cents a Bottle. 
‘rs DIPHTHERIA CURE CO. 
Williamsport, Pa. 








The 

est School Ink 1s ARBOUR’ 

t cannot freeze, 

spill or evaporate. You make it as 

you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, i 

does not gum or corrode a pen and is F 

permanent. 65 gal. delivered, $2.50, ‘ 

20 gal. delivered, $9. > Send be in 4 

stamps for blac K, red and purple } 

BARBOUR TABLET INE CO. 
Evansville, Ind 4 


worth 15¢, 


rea 





A DELICIOUS HEALTH DRINK 


ARAMEL | 





Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co. Mich 





The American’s 
Special Clubs 


It is highly important that all straight Popu 
list papers shall obtain the largest possible 
circulations. To help secure this we have made 
special arrangements which enable you to get 
the leading papers at the very minimum cost. 

The regular subscription price of THE AMERI- 
ca. is $2.00 perannum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the following named 
papers, for the amount stated a pated _ name 
of each paper respectively, to wit :—with 


THE REPRESENTATIVE, (ignatius Don- 
nelly) 

THE SOUTHERN “MERCURY, (Milton 
tk 


‘ar e 
THE MISSOURI WORLD. (Paul J. Dixon) 1.15 
THE DALTON HERALD (J. A. Boden- 


ham ~ 
THE BUTLER. FREE "PRESS, (w. oO. 


Atkeson) 
THE CHICAGO SENTINEL, (Leonidas 
Connell) 1.10 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) 1.55 
THE FREE REPUBLIC, (Jo “a Parker) - 115 
THE REFERENDUM, (N. H. Motsinger) 1.30 


1.55 


1,30 


Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any one of the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
pasta of each paper respectively, to wit :— 
wi 


= SOUTER MEBCURY, (Mitten 
ark 


THE “MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dixon) 1.85 
bas, — HERALD, GU. & Bod en- 


2 25 

THE BUTLER FREE "PRESS, (w. oO. a 
THE ae SENTINEL, (Leonidas 

Connell) 1.80 
THE PLOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank 

Burkitt) 2.25 

THE FREE REPUBLIC, ‘(Jo A. Parker) - 1.85 

THE REFERENDUM, (N.H. Motsinger) 2.00 


Other Combinations. 


THE AMERICAN 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY $1.85 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 
THE AMERICAN 
TrnE DALTON HERALD $2.05 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 
THE AMERICAN, for six months 
club of five, $2.75 
club of ten 5.00 
THE AMERICAN, for one year 
club of five, $5.00 
elnb of ten 8.00 











IT gives a clear white light. 
IT burns kerosene (Coal Oil) 


lt will not blow nor jar out 


Driving Lamp 





IT is the ef perfect one 

IT throws ali the light straight ahead 
from 200 tu 300 feet, 

IT looks like a locomotive headlight. 





















ESTABLISHED 1840, 





SPECIAL OFFER. CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
and send it to us and we will send 
book describing our lamp, and will agree tosend youone single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 
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